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Andover  Phillips  Academy,  usually  called  Andover,  is  the  oldest  incorporated 

boarding  school  in  the  nation,  now  in  its  199th  year.  From  its  beginning 
the  Academy  has  been  open  to  youths  from  all  sections  of  the  country 
and  from  abroad,  seeking  always  to  develop  in  its  students  sound  schol¬ 
arship,  character,  and  self-reliance  in  a  tradition  of  national  service  and 
devotion  to  democratic  ideals. 

The  buildings,  grounds,  and  facilities  of  the  Academy  are  uncom¬ 
monly  varied  and  beautiful,  even  among  preparatory  schools  and  in¬ 
deed  among  most  colleges:  particularly  outstanding  are  the  Addison 
Gallery  of  American  Art,  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology,  the 
Moncrieff  Cochran  Sanctuary,  the  Arts  and  Communications  Center, 
the  100,000  volume  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library,  and  complete  in¬ 
door  and  outdoor  athletic  facilities  on  450  acres  of  landscaped  campus. 
Also  impressive  are  its  six  classroom  buildings:  Charles  Bulfinch  Hall 
(English),  Thomas  Evans  Hall  (Sciences),  William  B.  Graves  Hall 
(Music),  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  Hall  (Mathematics),  Eliphalet  Pearson 
Hall  (Classics),  and  Samuel  Phillips  Hall  (History,  Modern  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages,  and  Religion). 

The  Town  of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  incorporated  in  1646,  is  an 
attractive  elm-shaded  community  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Boston 
and  about  the  same  distance  west  from  Salem,  Gloucester,  and  the  sea. 
Both  the  town  and  the  Academy  are  rich  in  history.  Judge  Samuel  Phil¬ 
lips,  the  Academy's  founder,  and  Eliphalet  Pearson,  its  first  master, 
worked  together  manufacturing  gunpowder  for  the  Revolutionary 
forces  before  they  turned  to  the  building  of  a  school.  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  a  close  friend  of  Samuel  Phillips  and  a  frequent  visitor  in  Andover, 
sent  his  nephews  to  the  Academy.  In  1789,  when  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  held  a  reception  on  horseback  for  the  students  and 
townspeople  on  the  Old  Training  Field.  Paul  Revere  designed  the 
school  seal;  John  Hancock  was  the  signer  of  its  charter.  As  a  seminarian 
at  Andover,  Samuel  Smith  wrote  the  words  of  My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee 
in  one  of  the  Academy  buildings,  now  called  America  House.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  lived  and  worked  for  many  years  on  Andover  Hill  and  is 
buried  in  the  Academy  cemetery. 
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The  Andover 
Summer  Session 


The  Summer  Session  makes  use  of  all  the  facilities  of  Phillips  Academy 
and  is  open  to  able  students  from  both  public  and  private  schools.  Its 
purpose  is  to  provide  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age  a  summer  expe¬ 
rience  that  deepens  and  extends  their  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  moral 
interests.  Courses  in  all  subjects  and  at  all  levels  demand  rigorous  appli¬ 
cation.  Many  courses  offer  subjects  or  approaches  rarely  found  in  the 
conventional  secondary  school  curriculum;  all  courses  proceed  rapidly 
and  probe  deeply,  because  the  students  are  able  and  highly  motivated. 
The  advanced  courses  are  conducted  at  the  Advanced  Placement  college 
level. 

The  faculty  is  a  highly  professional  group  of  men  and  women  that 
numbered  96  in  1976.  Many  of  the  teachers  come  from  the  Phillips 
Academy  faculty,  the  rest  from  other  distinguished  schools  and  col¬ 
leges. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  and  beneficial  experiences  of  the  Summer 
Session  is  living  and  working  with  other  students,  who  represent  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  diversity  of  geography,  religion,  race,  and  economic  cir¬ 
cumstance.  In  1976,  the  600  students  (303  boys  and  297  girls)  came 
from  42  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  one  U.S.  Territory,  and  17  for¬ 
eign  countries;  111  of  them  were  on  full  or  partial  scholarships. 

Students  may  choose  a  course  or  courses  that  enable  them  to  explore 
fields  in  which  they  have  already  demonstrated  competence  or  they 
may  choose  to  begin  work  in  a  new  field.  Applicants  should  take  note 
that  the  Summer  Session's  courses  are  for  strongly  motivated  students. 
All  courses  are  specially  designed  to  move  at  a  rapid  pace  with  depth 
and  intensity.  Average  class  size  in  1976  was  11. 
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Chamber  Music  Program 


The  Chamber  Music  Program  provides  individual  instruction,  a  cham¬ 
ber  orchestra,  chorus,  and  ensemble  work  involving  all  combinations  of 
voice,  piano,  strings,  woodwinds,  and  brass  instruments.  The  program 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  Andover  Summer  Session:  class  hours,  after¬ 
noon  activities,  mealtimes,  etc.,  are  the  same  for  music  participants  as 
for  all  other  students. 

Educationally,  the  general  mix  of  both  music  and  non-music  stu¬ 
dents  in  all  things  except  study  and  classroom  work  is  an  outstanding 
feature  of  the  session. 

For  further  information  see  pages  53-55. 
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Admissions  Three  tear-out  application  forms  are  provided  in  the  back  of  the  cata¬ 
log:  the  student  application  (Form  1),  the  school  report  (Form  2)  to  be 
filled  out  by  the  school  Counselor,  and  the  teacher  recommendation 
(Form  3)  to  be  filled  out  by  a  teacher.  In  addition  the  student  supplies 
an  autobiographical  statement  (directions  on  the  back  of  Form  1)  and 
requests  his  school  to  have  a  transcript  forwarded  to  the  Andover  Sum¬ 
mer  Session. 

All  of  the  forms  and  information  for  admission  are  very  important; 
and  since  the  capacity  of  the  Summer  Session  is  limited,  early  applica¬ 
tion  is  highly  desirable  to  avoid  disappointment.  Applicants  are  urged 
to  send  their  application  and  autobiographical  statement  as  early  as 
possible  and  to  encourge  their  schools,  counselors,  and  teachers  to  send 
the  other  materials  with  as  much  dispatch  as  they  can.  Most  applica¬ 
tions  to  the  Andover  Summer  Session  are  completed  by  March  15th. 

The  Summer  Session  accepts  for  admission  boys  and  girls  who  have 
done  well  academically  and  who  have  completed  the  9th,  10th,  11th,  or 
12  grades. 

The  Admissions  Committee  looks  for  evidence  that  the  applicant  has 
the  intellectual  ability,  the  industry,  and  the  character  to  make  the  most 
of  the  Summer  Session  opportunity.  The  Committee  expects  the  appli¬ 
cant  to  have  a  strong  high  school  record,  but  it  may  make  an  exception 
for  a  candidate  who  shows  unusual  and  promising  interest  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  course.  The  most  important  qualification  is  the  serious  desire  to 
spend  the  summer  in  challenging,  disciplined  study. 

Preference  is  given  to  older  students  since  they  may  not  be  able  to 
apply  later.  Applicants  who  have  not  previously  attended  the  Summer 
Session  are  given  preference  over  those  who  wish  to  study  here  a  sec¬ 
ond  summer. 
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Scholarships  Partial  and  full  scholarships  are  awarded  according  to  need,  which  is 

determined  by  computation  based  upon  parents  income  and  not  solely 
on  academic  performance.  No  student  should  hesitate  to  apply  merely 
because  of  inability  to  pay,  but  early  application  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  students  requiring  financial  aid. 

Students  requesting  scholarships  should  have  their  applications  com¬ 
pleted  by  March  1st.  The  Summer  Session  supplies  information  that 
helps  a  family  estimate  its  eligibility  for  aid,  and  it  requires  the  family  to 
complete  a  Parents'  Statement  for  Financial  Aid. 


Expenses  The  $980  charge  for  boarding  students  includes  tuition,  board,  and 
room.  The  day  student  charge  of  $700  covers  tuition,  all  meals,  and  a 
dormitory  desk.  Within  two  weeks  of  acceptance,  the  student  pays  a 
non-refundable  $50  deposit,  credited  toward  the  tuition  charge.  To  en¬ 
sure  the  student's  admission  the  balance  is  due  on  or  before  June  1.  All 
checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy. 

In  accordance  with  Summer  Session  policy  a  student  cannot  be  regis¬ 
tered  until  his  bill  is  paid,  and  no  refund  is  made  to  the  student  who 
withdraws  or  is  dismissed. 


Drawing  Accounts  A  drawing  account  in  the  Treasurer's  Office  is  the  best  way  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  handle  their  "spending  money."  A  separate  check  for  such  an 
account  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy 
and  mailed  in  before  June  1st. 

Students  who  wish  to  live  as  simply  as  possible  should  not  find  ex¬ 
penditures  for  extras  in  excess  of  $100.  (For  greater  expenses,  see  Trips 
and  Tours.) 
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Academic  Requirements 
Major  and  Minors 


Selecting  Courses 


The  course  load  for  each  student  is  18  hours  of  class  work  a  week  (three 
hours  a  day  in  the  classroom,  six  days  a  week).  The  requirement  is  ful¬ 
filled  by  taking  either  a  12  hour  major  course  and  a  6  hour  minor  or  by 
taking  one  18  hour  course.  Since,  in  general,  up  to  one  and  a  half  hours 
of  preparation  is  assumed  for  each  hour  of  class  meeting,  most  stu¬ 
dents,  even  highly  able  ones,  find  their  hands  full  with  the  18-hour  pro¬ 
gram. 


Students  should  select  their  courses  with  care,  noting  any  prerequisites, 
and  should  list  alternate  choices  in  order  of  preference.  The  Director  of 
Admissions  is  happy  to  advise  applicants  who  have  further  questions. 

The  Summer  Session  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  course  that 
fails  to  attract  a  sufficient  enrollment. 
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Academic  Credit 


Dormitory  Life 


Students  seeking  academic  credit  for  summer  study  should  make  ar¬ 
rangements  in  advance  with  their  own  schools  or  colleges.  Since  many 
Summer  Session  courses  do  not  cover  the  material  in  standard  curric¬ 
ula,  students  must  make  sure  that  the  course  they  choose  is  acceptable 
for  credit;  and  if  a  grade  is  required,  they  must  indicate  so  on  their  ap¬ 
plication  forms.  Upon  request  the  Summer  Session  gladly  forwards 
grades  and  a  copy  of  the  teacher's  final  comments.  Students  not  seeking 
credit  are  evaluated  on  a  pass-fail  basis  or,  if  they  wish,  by  a  grade.  All 
parents  are  sent  written  comments. 


For  many  students,  living  closely  with  other  young  people  of  widely 
different  backgrounds  is  one  of  the  most  rewarding  experiences  of  the 
Andover  summer.  For  that  reason,  in  particular,  requests  for  friends  as 
roommates  cannot  be  honored. 

Faculty  members  in  charge  of  dormitories  are  called  Housecounselors 
and  are  directly  responsible  for  the  fifteen  to  twenty  students  in  their 
care.  They  know  the  background  and  the  standing  of  their  students,  act 
as  their  counselor,  and  write  reports  on  their  performance  at  the  end  of 
the  session.  Parents  should  feel  free  to  write  the  student's  Housecoun- 
selor  and  to  report  any  facts  that  may  affect  the  student's  work  or  be¬ 
havior. 
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Individual 
Responsibility 
and  Discipline 


The  Daily  Schedule 


The  Summer  Session  assumes  that  students  come  for  a  serious  purpose 
and  that  they  will  thus  meet  all  school  appointments  and  observe  study 
hours.  Students  are  expected  to  conduct  themselves  honorably  and  with 
decorum  in  all  their  affairs  and  to  take  responsibility  for  their  own  ac¬ 
tions  whether  or  not  they  are  covered  by  the  rules.  All  students  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  follow  certain  procedures  for  signing  in  and  out  of  the 
dormitory  and  for  leaving  the  campus.  Students  may  not  smoke,  gam¬ 
ble,  possess  or  use  alcohol  or  drugs,  or  drive  or  ride  in  a  private  car 
without  permission. 

Students  who  show  themselves  unwilling  to  conform  to  the  rules  or 
the  spirit  of  the  Summer  Session,  who  neglect  their  work,  or  who  are 
believed  to  jeopardize  the  welfare  of  others  are  dismissed. 


7:20 

Breakfast 

8:00  - 

10:00 

Major  Course  Classes 

10:00  - 

10:30 

School  Meeting 

10:40  - 

11:40 

Minor  Course  Classes 

11:50  - 

12:50 

Minor  Course  Classes 

12:20  - 

1:15 

Lunch 

1:35  - 

2:55 

College  Rap  Sessions 

3:05  — 

5:05 

Afternoon  Activities 

5:35  - 

6:15 

Dinner 

8:00 

Evening  Study  Begins 

10:00 

Students  in  Own  Dorm 

11:00 

Students  in  Own  Room 

12 


School  Meeting  Time 


Homework 


The  daily  school  meeting  from  10:00  to  10:30  a.m.  is  intended  to  be  a 
morning  break  for  students  and  faculty  alike  and  is  usually  spent  in  in¬ 
formal  talk  over  coffee,  milk,  and  cookies;  although  now  and  then  it  is 
also  the  occasion  for  school  announcements  or  entertainment. 


There  are  many  short  periods  in  the  daily  schedule  when  students  can 
study,  but  the  bulk  of  their  homework  is  customarily  accomplished  in 
the  evenings  after  8:00  Whether  studying  in  their  dormitories,  the  li¬ 
brary,  the  Photo  or  Language  Laboratory,  the  Art  Studio,  or  wherever, 
students  are  required  to  keep  these  evening  hours  quiet  and  in  every 
way  conducive  to  study. 
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Afternoon  Activities 


The  Summer  Session  has  a  strong  instructional  and  recreational  athletic 
program.  Such  sports  as  tennis,  swimming,  archery,  soccer,  field 
hockey,  softball,  volleyball,  badminton,  weight  training,  ballet,  and 
modern  dance  are  offered.  The  numerous  Academy  playing  fields  and 
tennis  courts,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  six-lane  swimming  pool  with 
separate  diving  pool  provide  excellent  facilities  for  both  scheduled  and 
informal  sports. 

Of  particular  interest  are  a  number  of  activities  not  normally  avail¬ 
able  in  secondary  schools.  Some  of  the  most  popular  are  cycling,  moun¬ 
tain  climbing,  fencing,  karate,  and  water  polo. 

Four  afternoons  a  week  each  student  is  required  to  take  part  in  one  of 
the  afternoon  activities.  Most  activities  are  divided  into  three-week  pe¬ 
riods,  so  there  is  an  opportunity  to  choose  a  different  activity  for  the 
last  three  weeks. 
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Encounter  In  recent  years  the  Summer  Session  has  developed  a  unique  outdoor  ed¬ 
ucation  program  called  Encounter.  It  is  available  as  a  special  afternoon 
activity,  directed  by  Phillips  Academy  faculty  who  work  with  similar 
programs  throughout  the  year.  In  general  Encounter  is  a  series  of  phys¬ 
ical  and  psychological  challenges,  such  as  compass-bearing  hiking,  rock 
climbing,  rappelling,  canoeing,  and  obstacle  course  maneuvers  —  in 
short,  physical  activities  requiring  a  balanced  combination  of  individual 
initiative  and  group  cooperation.  Past  popularity  requires  that  Encoun¬ 
ter  be  given  twice,  in  three-week  segments,  to  allow  the  largest  possible 
enrollment. 


College  Counseling  A  special  feature  of  the  Andover  Summer  Session  is  the  services  of  a 

fulltime  College  Counselor  who  not  only  arranges  for  trips  to  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  nearby  New  England  area  but  also  schedules 
meetings  on  the  Andover  campus  with  college  representatives.  The  on- 
campus  meetings  are  called  College  Rap  Sessions  and  occur  four  days  a 
week  from  1:35  to  2:55  p.m.  Students  can  thus  meet,  listen  to,  and 
question  many  college  representatives  in  the  course  of  the  Summer  Ses¬ 
sion. 


Trips  and  Tours  Special  trips  and  tours  offer  ventures  to  such  things  as  Red  Sox  baseball 

games  and  trips  to  the  beach  on  Sundays,  trips  to  visit  nearby  college 
campuses  on  Wednesday  afternoons,  and  trips  to  Boston  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  theatres  for  drama,  dance,  and  musicals  on  Saturday  evenings. 

Sunday  beach  trips  are  supported  by  the  Summer  Session  and  cost 
the  students  $1.00  per  trip  with  the  school  supplying  a  picnic  lunch, 
but  the  expense  of  the  other  special  trips  is  passed  on  to  the  students  at 
prices  that  cover  the  cost  of  transportation  and/or  admission.  Those  av¬ 
ailing  themselves  of  several  such  opportunities  may  well  need  more 
than  the  usual  $100  to  cover  extra  expenditures. 
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Health  Supervision  and 
Medical  Expenses 


% 


The  Isham  Infirmary-Hospital  of  Phillips  Academy  is  accredited  by  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  and  is  fully  licensed  as 
a  hospital  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Graduate  nurses 
are  on  duty  at  all  times,  and  a  physician  is  on  call.  All  minor  illnesses 
and  injuries  are  treated  at  Isham  by  the  hospital  staff.  Parents  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  cost  of  outpatient  surgery,  medical  consultations,  pre¬ 
scription  drugs,  dental  care,  X-rays,  special  laboratory  tests,  and 
orthopedic  appliances.  Daily  charges  are  made  when  a  student  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Isham.  A  family  medical  insurance  policy  will  meet  most  inpa¬ 
tient  charges  at  Isham,  and  a  low-cost  voluntary  medical  insurance 
plan,  which  supplements  but  does  not  duplicate  the  family  coverage,  is 
offered  to  all  students.  Details  will  be  sent  after  acceptance.  Students 
accepted  in  the  Summer  Session  are  not  required  to  have  routine  physi¬ 
cal  examinations  if  they  are  in  good  health.  Forms  will  be  provided  for  a 
medical  questionnaire  by  parents,  for  a  record  of  current  immuniza¬ 
tions,  and  for  parental  consent  for  treatment.  If  significant  health  prob¬ 
lems  or  hazards,  such  as  allergies,  exist,  they  MUST  be  reported  and 
accompanied  by  current  evaluation  and  recommendations  by  the  ap¬ 
propriate  physicians. 
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Religion 


Off-Campus  Excuses 


Dress 


The  Work  Program 


Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  of  many  denominations  in  the 
town  of  Andover  welcome  students  of  the  Summer  Session  for  Sunday 
worship,  and  both  Christian  and  Jewish  services  are  also  held  by  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  in  the  Academy's  Cochran  Chapel  every  week. 


With  written  permission  from  their  parents  and  from  the  Summer  Ses¬ 
sion,  students  may  (except  on  the  first  weekend)  leave  campus  on  Sat¬ 
urday  or  Wednesday  afternoon  or  on  Sunday,  or  they  may  make  a 
weekend  overnight  visit  (Saturday  night)  to  their  own  home  or  to  a 
friend's.  Overnight  excuses  expire  at  8:00  p.m.  Sunday;  day  excuses  at 
8:00  p.m.  on  the  day  of  the  excuse. 


Dress  is  informal,  but  students  are  expected  to  be  clean  and  neat.  Boys 
and  girls  wear  pretty  much  what  they  please;  and  although  coats,  ties, 
and  dresses  continue  to  appear  on  occasion,  neither  they  nor  any  other 
dress  code  is  prescribed  in  the  Summer  Session. 


Students  make  their  own  beds  and  keep  their  rooms  in  order.  They  also 
have  a  work  assignment,  taking  a  turn  at  work  in  the  dining  hall  or 
some  other  task. 
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Description  of  Courses 


Major  Courses 


ART  AND  FILM 


Advanced  Photography  An  advanced  course  in  experimental  darkroom  techniques  and  in  studio 

12  Hours  lighting  for  students  already  familiar  with  their  cameras  and  the  dark¬ 

room.  Special  features  include  the  use  of  large  format  (2 Vi  and  4x5) 
cameras  supplied  by  the  school  and  field  trips  to  coastal  locations.  Ex¬ 
pendables  cost  about  $25. 


Masters  of  the  American  Film  The  course  deals  with  the  work  of  five  major  American  directors:  D.W. 

12  Hours  Griffith,  John  Ford,  Howard  Hawks,  Vincente  Minelli,  and  Orson 
Welles.  Students  are  asked  to  study  the  films  intensively  in  repeated 
screenings  —  and  to  read  critical  essays  and  written  statements  by  the 
filmmakers.  They  are  also  asked  to  write  analytical  essays  of  their  own 
and  to  demonstrate  some  understanding  of  the  visual  structure  of  film 
through  short  videotape  exercises. 

The  films  studied  include:  Broken  Blossoms,  Orphans  of  the  Storm, 
Four  Sons,  Young  Mr.  Lincoln,  The  Man  Who  Shot  Liberty  Valance, 
Sgt.  York,  The  Big  Sleep,  Two  Weeks  in  Another  Town,  Citizen  Kane, 
and  Touch  of  Evil. 


Studio  Art  This  course  offers  a  unique  opportunity  to  broaden  and  develop  one's 
12  Hours  perception  and  communicative  skills.  Emphasis  is  on  a  fresh  look  at  the 
environment  and  techniques  for  responding  to  it.  The  teachers,  practic¬ 
ing  artists  themselves,  give  specific  instruction  in  a  wide  variety  of 
methods  of  printmaking,  painting,  and  sculpture.  Preparation  involves 
evening  work  in  the  studio,  life  drawing,  films,  readings,  and  trips  to 
museums  and  galleries. 
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Play  Production  Workshop 

12  Hours 


DRAMATICS 


The  major  objective  of  Play  Production  is  to  learn  by  doing.  Classes  in¬ 
volve  bodily  movement  exercises,  acting  techniques,  theatre  games,  im¬ 
provisations,  and  character  analysis  through  scene  study.  A  large 
portion  of  class  and  evening  study  is  devoted  to  rehearsal  for  major  pro¬ 
ductions.  Formal  instruction  is  devoted  to  theatre  techniques  and  lights, 
props,  costumes,  and  makeup.  Students  are  encouraged  to  participate 
in  both  dramatic  and  technical  aspects  of  theatre.  The  class  functions 
very  much  like  a  theatre  company,  being  totally  responsible  for  techni¬ 
cal  and  dramatic  performance  as  well  as  programs,  publicity,  and  stage 
and  shop  upkeep. 
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Competence  in 
Reading  and  Writing 

12  Hours 


Creative  Writing 

12  Hours 


ENGLISH 


Writing  Program 

Taught  at  a  higher  level  than  basic  skills  in  English,  this  course  is  de¬ 
signed  to  help  students  achieve  a  thorough  mastery  of  essential  skills. 
Topics  studied  include  recognition  and  use  of  the  basic  elements  of  a 
sentence,  sentence  patterns,  punctuation,  paragraph  development  and 
coherence,  and  the  composition  of  a  unified  exposition.  The  course  en¬ 
courages  the  acquisition  of  important  reading  skills  in  conjunction  with 
the  study  of  writing.  Passages  that  have  been  composed  by  skillful  writ¬ 
ers  are  evaluated  for  their  particular  strengths:  organization,  logic, 
point  of  view,  tone,  diction,  transitional  devices.  Overall  the  emphasis 
is  on  a  student's  grasping  first  the  literal  level  of  a  text,  then  seeking  the 
more  sophisticated  levels. 

All  students  electing  Competence  are  tested  for  levels  of  achievement 
in  reading  and  writing  and  then  sectioned  accordingly.  Those  students 
whose  level  is  below  that  required  for  Competence  are  placed  in  Pre- 
Competence  sections,  in  which  the  challenge  is  in  accordance  with  their 
present  advancement. 

Open  to  those  who  wish  to  write  short  stories,  poetry,  drama,  or  crea¬ 
tive  non-fiction,  the  course  stresses  the  careful  development  of  a  writ¬ 
ing  project  from  the  germ  of  an  idea  through  basic  decisions  about 
artistic  shape  to  a  complete  and  polished  piece.  In  the  first  of  frequent 
individual  conferences  with  the  teacher,  each  student  devises  a  plan  for 
his  or  her  summer's  writing.  The  class  meets  as  a  group  for  discussion 
of  works  by  the  students  and  by  published  writers  and  of  the  forms  and 
techniques,  problems  and  solutions  which  these  works  illustrate.  Pre¬ 
requisites  are  a  mastery  of  basic  writing  skills,  a  determination  to  carry 
each  project  as  far  as  patient  effort  can  make  it  go,  and  a  willingness  to 
give  and  accept  constructive  criticism. 
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Developmental 

Reading 

12  Hours 


English  as  a 
Second  Language 

18  Hours 


The  Enjoyment  and  Control 
of  Language 

12  Hours 


The  course  is  designed  for  students  who  would  like  to  increase  their 
reading  skills.  Students  with  specific  reading  disabilities  should  not 
consider  this  course.  Time  is  spent  each  day  on  drills  and  exercises 
which  are  expected  to  improve  gradually  the  students'  reading  speed 
and  their  speed  of  comprehension.  Suggestions  are  given  in  class  and 
by  individual  conference  for  improving  reading  techniques  to  suit  the 
material  students  may  be  faced  with  in  high  school  and  college. 

Reading  for  the  summer  is  chosen  by  the  student  with  the  advice  of 
the  instructor  from  novels,  biography,  and  history. 

For  foreign  students  attending  or  planning  to  attend  school  in  the 
United  States,  the  Summer  Session  offers  a  unique  program  in  English 
as  a  Second  Language.  In  addition  to  formal  instruction  in  English,  the 
program  provides  each  participant  with  an  American  roommate/ tutor 
for  constant  practice  in  ordinary  patterns  of  speech.  The  ESL  program 
aims  not  only  to  improve  students'  command  of  the  English  language 
but  also  to  give  them  practical  experience  with  American  social  life  and 
customs. 

Our  culture's  intensive  use  of  language  to  collect  and  interpret  experi¬ 
ence,  to  identify  and  solve  problems,  and  to  measure  potential  intelli¬ 
gence,  makes  it  vitally  important  for  all  of  us  to  increase  our 
effectiveness  in  this  uniquely  human  skill. 

This  course  examines  the  most  productive  elements  from  which  En¬ 
glish  words  are  formed,  the  principles  of  logic,  symbolism,  and  snytax, 
the  interaction  of  emotion,  activity,  and  utterance,  and  the  patterns  of 
language  developed  for  specific  modes  of  communication:  poetry, 
drama,  history,  science,  religion,  and  psychology.  Students  analyze  the 
etymoligical  evolution  of  stems  and  complex  words,  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  fantasy  and  reality,  the  relation  of  history  to  myth,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  language  on  human  thought  and  persuasion. 

Readings  from  Bloomfield,  Chomsky,  Piaget,  Sturtevant,  Wittgen¬ 
stein,  the  American  Heritage  Dictionary,  and  Raymond  Williams'  Key¬ 
words  help  direct  the  exploration  and  application  of  specific  concepts. 
Daily  discussion  and  writing  guarantee  the  pleasure  of  new  under¬ 
standing  and  personal  linguistic  growth. 
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Modern  European  and 
American  Fiction 

12  Hours 


Literature 

This  is  a  reading  course.  There  are  papers  and  quizzes,  but  most  of  the 
students'  time  is  spent  in  reading  and  discussing  works  of  modern  fic¬ 
tion  that  have  been  chosen  for  their  power,  humor,  or  style.  These 
works  include  novels  and  short  stories  by  the  authors  listed  below.  The 
course  does  not  attempt  to  place  a  single  interpretation  on  such  a  wide 
range  of  writers  and  their  work,  but  rather  to  discover  their  characteris¬ 
tic  strengths  (and  sometimes  their  weaknesses)  and  to  determine  the 
techniques  and  concerns  that  make  them  important.  The  course  devel¬ 
ops  analytic,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  expository  skills,  and  helps  each  stu¬ 
dent  to  work  out  his  or  her  own  criteria  for  the  intelligent  enjoyment  of 
literature. 

Readings  include:  Dubliners,  James  Joyce;  Mr.  Sammler's  Planet, 
Saul  Bellow;  Women  in  Love,  D.  H.  Lawrence;  The  Bear,  William 
Faulkner;  In  Our  Time,  Ernest  Hemingway;  Mrs.  Dalloway,  Virginia 
Woolf;  "You  Could  Have  Looked  It  Up,"  "The  Secret  Life  of  Walter 
Mitty,"  James  Thurber;  The  Fixer,  Bernard  Malamud;  If  Beale  St. 

Could  Talk,  James  Baldwin. 


Masters  of  American  Literature 

12  Hours 


This  course  attempts  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  American  liter¬ 
ature  and  an  appreciation  for  the  novel  as  a  literary  form.  Focusing  on 
three  figures  from  the  nineteenth  century,  four  from  the  twentieth,  and 
a  transitional  figure  (James),  the  student  will  acquire  a  rather  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  careers  of  the  eight  individual  authors  as  well  as  a 
sense  of  the  evolution  of  American  fiction  as  we  now  know  it  from  its 
earliest  roots  through  romanticism,  realism,  naturalism,  etc.  The  course 
ends  with  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  for  a  particular  reason.  It  will  be  stud¬ 
ied  as  a  representative  novel  in  an  effort  to  see  how  these  schools  of 
writing  have  merged  to  produce  what  we  now  consider  characteristic 
American  literature. 

Readings  include:  The  Scarlet  Letter  and  assorted  tales,  Hawthorne; 
Benito  Cereno  and  Billy  Budd,  Melville;  Huckleberry  Finn  and 
Puddn'head  Wilson,  Twain;  The  Ambassadors,  James;  The  Great 
Gatsby,  Fitzgerald;  The  Sun  Also  Rises,  Hemingway;  Light  in  August, 
Faulkner;  The  Grapes  of  Wrath,  Steinbeck. 
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American  Journeys 

12  Hours 


Although  the  methods  (on  a  whaling  ship,  on  a  motorcycle,  on  a  raft), 
the  motives  (to  bury  a  parent,  to  find  a  job,  to  bum  around),  and  the  iti¬ 
neraries  (down  the  Mississippi,  across  the  country,  around  the  West) 
have  differed,  many  Americans  over  the  last  century  have  felt  a  similar 
need  to  leave  the  familiar  patterns  and  people  of  their  homes  and  to 
travel  their  own  land.  Scrutinizing  both  factual  and  fictional  chronicles 
of  American  journeys,  students  discover  what  a  person  can  and  cannot 
learn  about  himself,  his  country,  and  Mankind  when  he  hits  the  road.  A 
second  focus  of  the  course  is  an  analysis  of  the  ways  a  person  uses  his 
new  knowledge  in  redirecting  his  life.  Several  writing  assignments  are 
an  essential  part  of  the  course. 

Readings  include:  Huckleberry  Finn,  Mark  Twain;  Moby  Dick,  Her¬ 
man  Melville;  Zen  and  the  Art  of  Motorcycle  Maintenance,  Robert  Per- 
sig;  As  1  Lay  Dying,  William  Faulkner;  The  Grapes  of  Wrath,  John 
Steinbeck;  On  the  Road,  Jack  Kerouac;  and  Trout  Fishing  in  America, 
Richard  Brautigan. 
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Thoreau  . .  he  hears  a  different 

drummer." 

12  Hours 


Growing  Up  In  America 

12  Hours 


The  Literature  of  Identity 
and  Assimilation 

12  Hours 


Here  is  a  philosopher  from  New  England's  literary  past  whose  observa¬ 
tions  from  a  bygone  century  speak  directly  to  this  questing  generation 
with  wit,  humor,  and  irreverence  in  terms  that  we  can  grasp  and  make 
our  own.  Thoreau  spent  his  life  seeking  a  true  and  simple  code  of  val¬ 
ues.  He  was  a  man  who  dared  to  be  different  —  essentially  a  loner  who 
recorded  in  lucid,  sparkling  prose  what  he  saw  in  nature  and  his  fellow 
man.  He  makes  us  chuckle  and  exclaim  with  delight  with  his  puckish 
talent  for  tearing  away  the  sham  of  tradition  and  facade  that  society 
holds  dear.  His  way  of  life  is  spare  yet  rich  in  true  involvement  with  the 
countryside  that  he  explored  and  described  vividly.  The  forerunner  of 
today's  non-conformists,  pacifists,  ecologists,  amateur  naturalists,  his 
appeal  is  to  the  growing  army  of  people  who  yearn  for  a  simple  life.  The 
course  offers  a  chance  to  examine  Thoreau's  works  —  A  Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers,  Cape  Cod,  The  Maine  Woods,  Walden, 
and  the  essay,  "Civil  Disobedience."  Students  make  overnight  and  day 
excursions  to  revisit  by  car,  canoe,  and  on  foot  the  New  England  scenes 
that  he  described. 

Reading  extensively  in  20th-century  American  literature,  students  ex¬ 
amine  moral,  cultural,  and  personal  problems  facing  young  men  and 
women  coming  of  age  in  America.  How  does  a  growing  American  learn 
of  love?  of  sex?  of  death?  of  racism?  of  loneliness?  and  how  does  a  per¬ 
son  live  maturely  with  what  he  or  she  has  learned?  Students  in  the 
course  work  to  answer  these  questions  and  simultaneously  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  central  themes  of  American  literature  by  reading, 
discussing,  and  writing  about  these  works:  My  Antonia,  Cather;  The 
Hamlet,  Faulkner;  In  Our  Time,  Hemingway;  If  Beale  Street  Could 
Talk,  Baldwin;  Them,  Oates;  All  the  Kings  Men,  Warren;  as  well  as 
poems  by  such  poets  as  Plath,  Agee,  Kennedy,  Rich,  Ferlinghetti,  Frost, 
and  Cummings. 

This  is  a  course  for  the  student  who  hasn't  read  a  lot  but  who  wants  to 
become  familiar  with  some  of  the  best  fiction  that  immigrant  writers 
have  produced  in  America.  Since  around  1900,  a  group  of  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  generation  American  writers  have  been  producing  something  that 
we  have  chosen  to  label  the  literature  of  identity  and  assimilation.  These 
writers,  including  Alechem,  Cahan,  H.  Roth,  A.  Kazin,  Bellow,  P.  Roth, 
Malamud,  Potok,  Stern,  Jong,  Mirsky,  Ozick,  Doctorow,  have  defined 
themselves  against  the  complex,  unfamiliar,  and  sometimes  hostile 
forces  of  society  to  produce  some  of  our  most  eloquent  literature.  This 
is  also  a  course  for  a  student  who  may  have  read  one  or  several  authors 
on  the  list,  but  who  would  like  to  explore  their  books  more  fully. 
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The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
American  Presidency 

12  Hours 


Modern  European  History 

12  Hours 


HISTORY,  ECONOMICS,  AND  POLITICS 


The  rise  and  fall  of  the  American  Presidency  is  an  in-depth  analysis  of 
the  office  of  the  presidency.  Participants  review  the  recent  history  of 
the  office  and  its  individual  occupants  in  an  effort  to  understand  how 
the  office  was  shaped.  Based  on  this  history,  class  members  examine 
contemporary  issues  such  as  presidential  nomination  and  selection,  the 
public  expectations  of  the  presidency,  presidential  personality  and 
style,  the  nature  and  use  of  presidential  power  and  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  presidents  and  other  key  political  actors,  such  as  the  Congress, 
the  media,  and  the  public.  Finally,  students  analyze  the  directions  of  the 
contemporary  American  presidency.  Some  questions  for  consideration 
are:  Is  the  president  out  of  touch  with  the  public?  Does  the  role  of  the 
president  continue  to  change?  Is  presidential  effectiveness  diminishing 
in  the  light  of  Watergate? 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  history  and  character  of  Europe  from  the 
Enlightenment  (1700)  to  the  present  day.  It  is  designed  to  give  the  stu¬ 
dent  a  solid  preparation  for  college  and  stresses  the  techniques  of  criti¬ 
cal  writing  and  research  as  well  as  the  content  of  its  major  units:  the 
Enlightenment,  the  French  Revolution,  Napoleon  and  the  Concert  of 
Europe,  Romanticism,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  Growth  of  the 
Nation  State,  World  War  I,  the  Russian  Revolution,  Inter-War  Years, 
World  War  II,  and  Post  War  Europe  to  the  present  day. 

Many  of  a  society's  concerns  form  the  focus  for  the  study  of  the 
chronological  units  such  as  the  impact  of  technology,  the  importance  of 
the  economic  structure,  the  effect  of  urbanization  on  society's  values, 
the  problems  of  war  and  violence,  the  effect  of  rapid  population 
growth,  and  the  value  of  art  to  a  society's  development. 

Any  study  of  man's  past  is  multi-faceted  and  European  history  is  no 
exception.  A  multi-media  approach  employing  a  text,  literature,  art,  and 
film  is  used  to  ensure  comprehensive  coverage  of  the  many  elements  in¬ 
volved  in  the  study  of  Europe's  past. 
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The  Indian 
in  American  History 

12  Hours 


Africa  in  Turmoil 

12  Hours 


An  Introduction  to  Economics 

12  Hours 


The  impact  of  such  recent  events  as  Wounded  Knee  has  forced  the 
American  Indian  into  an  unaccustomed  limelight.  This  course  attempts 
to  place  their  serious  problems  into  a  balanced  historical  and  anthropol¬ 
ogical  perspective.  It  begins  with  a  study  of  the  origins  of  the  American 
Indian,  a  detailed  assessment  of  his  culture,  personality,  and  society; 
and  an  evaluation  of  the  cultural  exchanges  between  whites  and  Indi¬ 
ans.  It  then  turns  to  a  more  historical  examination  of  Indian-white  rela¬ 
tions  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present,  discussing  such  subjects  as 
Indian-white  warfare,  the  removal  of  the  Eastern  tribes,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  controversial  reservation  system.  The  course  concludes 
on  a  more  philosophical  note,  confronting  the  dilemma  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Indian  identity  and  the  relevance  of  Indian  culture  to  American  so¬ 
ciety. 

Whatever  solutions  are  being  formulated  for  ethnic  and  other  problems 
now  plaguing  the  former  "dark  continent,"  sub-Saharan  Africa  is  des¬ 
tined  to  remain  the  stage  for  high-tension  international  drama  well  into 
the  twenty-first  century. 

In  this  course,  students  are  introduced  to  the  history  of  this  centrally 
located  landmass  in  a  multi-disciplinary  fashion  to  discover  the  roots  of 
today's  troubles  and  the  outlines  of  tomorrow's  possibilities.  The  basic 
texts  are  Robert  W.  July's  A  History  of  the  African  People  and  Chinua 
Achebe's  novel  No  Longer  at  Ease.  Readings  in  other  disciplines  are  re¬ 
quired  for  a  research  project,  the  subject  to  be  selected  by  each  student 
with  the  instructor's  assistance. 

This  general  introduction  to  economics  provides  some  sense  of  what 
makes  a  modern  society  tick.  It  relates  the  concepts  of  macro-economics 
to  real  world  and  contemporary  problems.  Looking  at  (1)  basic  eco¬ 
nomic  concepts,  (2)  conditions  for  the  market  system,  (3)  basic  macro 
concepts,  (4)  money  spending  and  equilibrium,  (5)  inflation,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  economic  stabilization,  and  (6)  the  'economics'  of  current 
economic  problems,  the  student  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  ulti¬ 
mate  economic  reality— scarcity.  It  is  this  realization  that  makes  eco¬ 
nomics  essential  for  those  seeking  a  more  sane  tomorrow. 

As  an  economics  student,  one  is  expected  to  have  opinions  and  to  ex¬ 
press  them.  Fundamental  to  the  course  is  a  series  of  essays  and  book  re¬ 
views  that  develop  the  student's  capacity  to  handle  ideas.  But  the 
subject  is  important  for  more  than  strictly  academic  reasons.  It  is  about 
the  real  problems  of  real  people  in  a  real  world.  Open  only  to  11th  and 
12th  graders. 

The  texts  used  include:  Elbert  V.  Bowden,  Economics:  The  Science 
of  Common  Sense;  Robert  L.  Heilbroner,  The  Making  of  Economic  So¬ 
ciety  (5th  edition);  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  Economics  and  the  Public 
Purpose.  Supplementary  readings  are  drawn  from  Paul  A.  Samuelson's 
Readings  in  Economics  (7th  edition). 
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Archaeology  and 
Anthropology 

12  Hours 


This  course  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  the  basic  techniques  of 
archaeology  and  an  understanding  of  culture  theory.  During  four  days 
of  each  week  students  participate  in  the  excavation  of  a  pre-historic  site 
on  the  Merrimack  River.  The  site  consists  of  a  series  of  villages,  one  on 
top  of  another,  dating  back  to  8,000  years  ago. 

The  archaeological  data  confront  the  students  with  problems  con¬ 
cerning  technological  development,  diffusion,  and  cultural  change.  The 
classroom  experience,  by  stressing  the  organization  of  societies,  gives 
the  student  the  fundamental  knowledge  to  interpret  archaeological  ma¬ 
terial. 

The  course  is  taught  with  close  attention  to  the  standards  and  proce¬ 
dures  of  the  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  Archaeological  Socie¬ 
ties.  Students  participate  with  the  Instructor  in  the  preparation  of  a 
professional  article  on  the  site  findings.  The  synthesis  of  class  and  field 
experiences  provides  the  student  with  an  understanding  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  data  and  theory. 


Colonial  History 
and  the  American  Revolution 

12  Hours 


This  course  examines  early  American  history  at  its  most  compelling 
level,  namely,  the  American  Revolution.  The  background,  unfolding, 
and  achievements  of  the  revolution  is  studied  in  detail,  and  social  and 
ideological  aspects  of  the  struggle  emphasized  as  well  as  the  more  tradi¬ 
tional  political  and  military  events.  The  course  concludes  with  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  origins  and  nature  of  the  American  constitution. 
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LANGUAGES 

Elementary  Chinese 

12  Hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  idea  of  learning  Chinese,  a  lan¬ 
guage  spoken  by  over  one  quarter  of  the  world's  population.  Too  often 
thought  of  as  an  impossible  language  to  acquire,  Chinese,  when  consid¬ 
ered  in  a  systematic  fashion,  readily  becomes  less  exotic  and  mysterious. 

Among  the  topics  to  be  studied  are:  (1)  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  Chinese  language,  (2)  the  history  of  the  various  forms  of  calligra¬ 
phy,  (3)  written  character  construction  with  emphasis  on  the  system  of 
"radicals,"  (4)  language  reform  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
its  relation  to  social  and  political  development. 

Practice  in  Mandarin  pronunciation  and  tones,  as  well  as  intensive 
work  in  elementary  vocabulary,  grammar,  and  speech  patterns  are  em¬ 
phasized  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  language  laboratory.  Pinyin,  the 
romanization  designed  in  mainland  China  to  facilitate  the  learning  of 
Chinese  is  used.  This  phonetic  system  has  been  recently  adopted  by 
many  American  universities. 

The  course  seeks  to  develop  an  orderly  recognition  of  150  basic  char¬ 
acters  (plus  many  combinations,  making  more  extensive  vocabulary) 
and  the  writing  of  about  100  characters. 

Intermediate  and  Advanced 
French  or 
Spanish 

12  Hours 

"Comment  peut-on^tre  person?"  Montesquieu's  question  is  rhetorical. 
Of  course,  one  cannot  become  French  or  Spanish.  But  one  can  learn  to 
understand  and  appreciate  a  people  by  learning  to  communicate  in  their 
language. 

The  language  classes  are  small  and  are  conducted  entirely  in  the  for¬ 
eign  tongue  with  the  use  of  extensive  audio-visual  and  language  labora¬ 
tory  facilities. Occasional  feature  length  movies,  classroom  skits, 
restaurant  excursions,  and  foreign  language  tables  bring  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  immediate  and  useful  application  of  structure  learned  in  the 
classroom. 

Open  only  to  those  students  who  have  had  two  years  of  high  school 
French  or  Spanish. 

Elementary  Russian 

12  Hours 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  speaking,  listening,  reading,  and  writ¬ 
ing  Russian.  It  is  specially  designed  for  students  with  no  prior  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  language.  In  addition  to  daily  class  meetings  there  is 
supervised  practice  in  the  language  laboratory  with  coordinated  taped 
drills.  Constant  attention  is  given  to  individual  needs.  The  text  is  Van 
Gronicka's  Essentials  of  Russian. 

The  whole  intent  of  the  course  is  to  give  able  students  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  make  maximum  progress  in  beginning  Russian.  The  emphasis, 
therefore,  is  on  concentration,  close  guidance,  and  special  aids.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  the  equivalent  of  a  strong  first-year,  secondary  school  course. 
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MAJOR  COURSES 


MATHEMATICS 


Calculus  This  course  covers  the  standard  topics  of  elementary  calculus:  deriva- 

18  Hours  tives  of  functions  and  their  applications  to  graphing,  finding  extreme 

values,  and  relating  rates;  and  integrals  and  their  applications  to  deter¬ 
mining  areas,  volumes,  and  lengths  of  curves.  Related  topics  including 
improper  integrals,  techniques  of  integration,  numerical  approxima¬ 
tions,  and  curves  in  polar  coordinates  are  also  treated. 

Prerequisite:  two  years  of  algebra,  including  some  use  of  circular 
(trigonometric)  functions. 

This  course  prepares  students  to  take  the  Advanced  Placement  Ex¬ 
amination  (AB)  in  Mathematics. 


Computer  Programming 

12  Hours 


Geometry 

12  Hours 


Open  to  students  who  have  completed  two  years  of  algebra,  the  course 
provides  a  unique  opportunity  for  students  to  explore  the  potentialities 
and  limitations  of  a  modern  high  speed  computer.  The  student  learns 
computer  language  (BASIC-PLUS),  writes  his  own  programs,  and  tests 
them  on  a  teletype  connected  with  the  Academy's  PDP-11  computer, 
acquiring  an  understanding  of  the  computer's  use  in  curve  fitting,  con¬ 
structing  models,  sorting  numbers,  complex  calculations,  and  other  ap¬ 
plications. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  with  at  least  one  year  of  Algebra. 
Topics  include:  Logic,  Proof,  Parallel  Lines,  Polygons,  Triangles,  Simi¬ 
larity,  Circles,  and  Constructions. 
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MAJOR  COURSES 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 


Existentialism  and 
Philosophy 

12  Hours 


The  term  "existentialism"  covers  a  broad  range  of  attitudes  and  values. 
Nevertheless,  the  authors  brought  together  in  its  name  share  a  charac¬ 
teristic  concern  with  the  problems  of  meaning,  identity,  and  choice  that 
confront  men  and  women  in  everyday  existence.  The  lectures,  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  readings  are  designed  to  help  us  locate  and  express  these 
problems  as  they  confront  each  of  us  in  our  own  lives  and  to  assist  us  in 
understanding  and  resolving  them  by  drawing  on  the  experiences  and 
insights  of  the  major  existentialist  thinkers.  Readings  from  N.  Kazant- 
zakis,  Zorba  the  Greek,  F.  Nietzsche,  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra  and  The 
Genealogy  of  Morals;  J.P.  Sartre,  No  Exit  and  Being  and  Nothingness; 
V.  Frankl,  Man's  Search  for  Meaning ;  M.  Heidegger,  What  is  Philoso¬ 
phy?;  S.  Kierkegaard,  The  Diary  of  Soren  Kierkegaard  and  The  Sick¬ 
ness  Unto  Death.  Open  to  11th  and  12th  graders. 


Languages  of  the  Self 

12  Hours 


This  course  explores  the  intellectual  system  used  by  psychologists  to 
describe  human  nature.  Using  the  language  of  this  system  it  considers 
such  questions  as:  What  do  dreams  mean?  What  does  a  baby  know 
about  the  world?  How  do  we  learn  what  it  means  to  be  a  male  or  a  fe¬ 
male?  What  social  skills  does  a  six-year-old  need?  What  motivates  us  in 
our  dealings  with  others?  Why  do  people  sometimes  live  out  their  lives 
repeating  the  same  unhappy  mistakes? 

In  particular  the  course  looks  at  the  tasks  which  young  adults  face: 
those  of  finding  an  identity,  separating  from  their  parents,  and  dealing 
with  the  opposite  sex  in  a  new  light. 

The  course  begins  by  studying  Freud  and  the  context  in  which  he 
shaped  the  principles  of  psychoanalytic  psychology.  Others  whose  the¬ 
ories  of  personality  and  development  are  read  and  discussed  include: 
Anna  Freud,  Karen  Horney,  Erickson, Tromm-Reichmann,  Goethals, 
Laing,  Bern,  and  Margaret  Mead.  It  looks  for  the  interplay  of  psycho¬ 
logical  principles  in  works  of  fiction  by  such  authors  as  Frank  O'Con¬ 
nor  and  Philip  Roth.  It  examines  some  case  histories  written  by 
adolescents  about  their  own  lives.  Finally,  the  course  considers  some 
views  of  what  is  meant  by  "craziness." 

Several  writing  assignments  are  required. 
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MAJOR  COURSES 


Law  and  Morality 

12  Hours 


This  course  considers  the  many  conflicts  that  arise  between  the  law 
(what  a  government  deems  best  for  society)  and  morality  (what  individ¬ 
uals  and  groups  think  best  for  themselves).  Concepts  of  law  and  moral¬ 
ity  in  anarchical  and  totalitarian  societies  are  examined  but  the 
emphasis  is  on  democracies  in  which  violent  and  nonviolent  cases  of 
civil  disobedience,  busing,  smoking  marijuana,  abortion,  suicide,  and 
euthanasia  are  debatable  issues  that  focus  on  the  rights  of  individuals. 

In  addition,  the  course  entails  a  critical  review  of  particular  cases  in 
law,  e.g.r  "Brown  v  the  Board  of  Education"  and  "Walker  v  the  city  of 
Birmingham"  in  order  to  clarify  notions  of  justice,  right,  civil  disobedi¬ 
ence,  and  revolution.  Readings  are  from  Plato,  Hobbes,  J.S.  Mill,  John 
Rawls,  M.L.  King,  Jr.,  Marx,  Thoreau,  and  Pierre-Joseph  Proudhon. 
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MAJOR  COURSES 


Social  Psychology 

12  Hours 


Psychology:  An  Introduction 

12  Hours 


Group  conformity.  Abnormal  behavior.  Mental  illness.  Freud.  Person¬ 
ality.  The  unconscious.  Dreams.  Hypnosis.  Gossip.  Aggression.  Preju¬ 
dice.  Persuasion.  Influencing  attitudes.  Person  perception.  Leadership. 

What  all  of  these  topics  have  in  common  is  that  all,  and  many  more, 
lead  toward  a  study  of  Social  Psychology.  How  do  people  get  to  like  one 
another?  When  can  we  define  ourselves  as  sane?  Where  are  riots  likely 
to  happen?  The  course  takes  a  good,  hard  look  at  all  of  these  subjects  to 
determine  why  people  interact  the  way  they  do.  Readings  include  Auto¬ 
biography  of  a  Schizophrenic  Girl,  The  Interpretation  of  Dreams  and 
Nightmares,  Walden  II,  a  Social  Psychology  textbook,  and  several  cur¬ 
rent  articles.  The  class  is  designed  for  those  who  have  never  had  a 
course  in  psychology. 


This  course  is  designed  for  the  interested,  beginning  student  who  has 
had  no  formal  course  work  in  Psychology.  It  is  a  survey  of  three  broad 
areas  of  psychological  inquiry:  1.  Developmental  Psychology  (How  do 
persons  grow  and  learn?  What  are  the  biological  and  social  determi- 
nents  of  development?)  2.  Personality  Theory  (What  is  "personality?" 
How  do  we  acquire  it?  Does  it  change?)  3.  Social  Psychology  (What  is 
the  nature  of  prejudice?  How  do  we  choose  our  friends?  How  do  people 
behave  in  groups?).  The  over-all  goal  of  the  course  is  to  introduce  the 
student  to  the  full  range  of  possibilities  in  the  study  of  human  behavior 
and  to  give  him  or  her  a  solid  grounding  in  the  more  important  theories, 
methodologies,  and  questions  in  Psychology. 

The  course  format  consists  of  daily  lecture/discussion  sessions,  often 
accompanied  by  films.  There  are  guest  lecturers  from  time  to  time,  and 
students  undertake  a  limited  and  focused  research  project  of  some  kind, 
either  in  small  groups  or  individually. 

As  this  is  an  introductory  survey  and  covers  a  highly  diverse  body  of 
knowledge,  a  single  text,  Psychology  Today:  An  Introduction  (CRM 
Publishers),  is  used  to  provide  consistency.  The  text  will  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  packet  of  reprints  from  Psychology  Today  and  Scientific 
American  to  acquaint  students  with  the  language  of  research.  Open  to 
11th  and  12th  graders. 
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MAJOR  COURSES 


Topics  in  Advanced  Biology 

12  Hours 


Advanced  Experimental 
Chemistry 

18  Hours 


SCIENCE 


For  able  students  who  have  completed  one  year  of  biology.  A  review  at 
the  Advanced  Placement  level  of  some  major  topics  of  biology  with  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  on  the  following:  cell  structure  of  plants  and  animals  as 
revealed  by  the  electron  microscope,  cellular  respiration,  and  photosyn¬ 
theses,  hemostatic  regulation  in  animals  and  plants,  the  structure  and 
function  of  nerves  and  muscles,  the  genetic  code  and  its  translation,  and 
population  genetics  and  natural  selection.  Six  hours  a  week  are  spent  in 
varied  laboratory  work  that  supplements  the  class  discussions  and 
trains  the  student  in  the  use  of  stereoscopic  and  compound  micro¬ 
scopes. 

This  course  is  designed  for  able  students  who  have  completed  a  year  of 
high  school  chemistry.  It  offers  the  opportunity  to  do  extensive  labora¬ 
tory  work  with  unusually  fine  equipment,  including  an  infrared  spec¬ 
trophotometer  and  analytical  balances. 

The  course  of  study  emphasizes  chemical  principles  taught  through 
firsthand  experience  with  laboratory  problems.  Students  spend  roughly 
ten  hours  per  week  in  class  lecture  or  problem  sessions  and  roughly  fif¬ 
teen  hours  per  week  in  the  laboratory.  For  the  most  part,  the  work  is 
typical  of  a  first  year  college  course  or  a  second  year  high  school  course 
at  the  honors  or  Advanced  Placement  level.  No  calculus  is  necessary, 
but  students  must  understand  second  year  algebra.  Students  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  bring  a  good  slide  rule.  A  pocket  calculator,  though  not 
necessary,  saves  a  great  deal  of  time. 

The  actual  experiments  are  selected  to  familiarize  the  student  with  a 
wide  variety  of  chemical  techniques. 
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MAJOR  COURSES 


Animal  Behavior 

12  Hours 


Chemistry  for  the 
Biological  Sciences 

12  Hours 


Intensive  Beginning  Chemistry 

18  Hours 


This  course  is  open  to  all  students  who  have  a  strong  interest  in  natural 
history  and  the  study  of  animals  in  the  wild.  Numerous  field  trips  are 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  animal  observations  (primarily  birds)  to  the 
Parker  River  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Great  Meadows  National  Wild¬ 
life  Refuge,  and  the  Cochran  Sanctuary  located  on  the  Academy  cam¬ 
pus.  Other  animals,  such  as  chickens,  several  species  of  tropical  fish, 
houseflies,  fruitflies,  meal  worms,  mice,  and  lizards,  are  studied  in  the 
laboratory.  Field  notebooks  are  kept  by  students,  who  are  expected  to 
be  careful  and  patient  observers.  Some  of  the  topics  studied  in  class 
through  lectures,  films,  and  seminars  are  territoriality,  courtship,  mat¬ 
ing,  parental  care,  migration,  environmental  influence,  and  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  behavior.  Readings  include  reprints  from  Scientific  American, 
Natural  History,  Audubon,  and  Science;  and  the  following  books,  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Animal  Behavior  (Tavolga),  On  Agression  (Lorenz),  The  Ter¬ 
ritorial  Imperative  (Ardrey),  and  In  the  Shadow  of  Man  (Goodall). 

This  course  is  specifically  designed  for  able  students  who  have  had  no 
previous  instruction  in  chemistry  or  biology  at  the  high  school  level  but 
who  anticipate  enrolling  in  biology  in  the  near  future.  Students  spend 
two-thirds  of  their  time  in  laboratory  work  and  one-third  of  their  time 
in  classwork.  The  curriculum  is  almost  entirely  elementary  organic 
chemistry,  with  some  basic  inorganic  chemistry  included.  The  purpose 
of  the  course  is  to  teach  the  fundamentals  of  chemistry  that  have  a  spe¬ 
cific  bearing  on  understanding  problems  or  concepts  in  biology  or  med¬ 
icine. 

The  course  is  designed  for  students  with  high  motivation  and  ability, 
and  two  years  of  high  school  mathematics  is  a  prerequisite.  The  modern 
theoretical  framework  of  chemistry  is  emphasized,  and  the  laboratory 
work  is  closely  related  to  topics  covered  in  class. 
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MAJOR  COURSES 


Introduction  to 
Modern  Astronomy 

12  Hours 


Some  of  the  most  fascinating  and  bizarre  discoveries  in  recent  years 
have  occurred  in  the  field  of  astronomy.  Never  before  has  man  been  so 
close  to  finding  out  so  much  about  his  universe.  Even  now  as  our 
spacecraft  are  exploring  the  surface  of  Mars  and  racing  toward  a  ren¬ 
dezvous  with  Saturn,  our  theories  are  reaching  out  beyond  the  solar 
system  to  explain  such  phenomena  as  quasars,  pulsars,  and  black  holes. 
This  course  encompasses  not  only  the  basics  of  astronomy,  but  also 
treats  the  topics  on  the  very  frontiers  of  research.  From  relativity  to  life 
beyond  Earth  and  from  space  warp  to  the  Big  Bang,  the  course  famil¬ 
iarizes  students  with  the  incredible  discoveries  of  the  1970's.  Class 
work  is  supplemented  with  slides,  films,  trips,  and  video  tapes. 

About  one  fourth  of  the  time  is  spent  considering  observational  as¬ 
tronomy.  Students  use  Phillips  Academy's  excellent  observatory  and 
telescopes.  Even  those  with  no  previous  experience  learn  to  identify 
constellations  and  use  a  telescope.  More  advanced  students  may  choose 
to  pursue  projects  in  computer  simulation  or  astrophotography. 
Though  a  background  in  science  is  helpful,  it  is  not  required.  Students 
may  bring  any  equipment  they  have. 


MAJOR  COURSES 


Ecology 
Laboratory  and  Field 

12  Hours 


Oceanography 
and  Marine  Biology 

12  Hours 


Introductory  Physics 

12  Hours 


Reproductive  Biology 

12  Hours 


This  course  is  composed  of  two  parts.  A  series  of  lectures  —  discussions 
on  such  topics  as  over  population,  pollution  (air,  marine,  fresh-water, 
nuclear),  species  diversity,  food  webs,  niches,  etc.  The  second  part  is 
field  oriented,  taking  advantage  of  a  "natural  resource"  available  on  the 
Academy  campus,  that  being  Rabbit  Pond.  The  main  goal  of  the  course 
is  to  apply  techniques  discussed  in  the  classroom  to  this  particular  envi¬ 
ronment.  At  the  end  of  the  session  the  data  is  gathered  together  and  put 
in  the  form  of  an  Environmental  Impact  Statement,  which  is  the  form 
used  by  U.S.  governmental  agencies.  Additional  field  studies  are  made 
on  a  rocky  coast  and  forest  environments  (Cochran  Sanctuary,  also  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  Academy  campus).  Approximately  half  the  class  time  will 
be  spent  on  these  field  studies. 

The  only  unexplored  frontier  left  on  our  planet  is  the  sea.  What  are 
some  of  the  things  we  know  at  present  about  its  animal  life?  The  ecol¬ 
ogy,  natural  history,  and  evolutionary  relationship  of  the  key  species 
from  jellyfish  to  sharks  and  whales  are  discussed.  Frequent  field  trips  to 
rocky  shores,  beaches,  salt  marshes,  and  the  Boston  Aquarium  supple¬ 
ment  the  in-class  work.  Ecological  considerations  such  as  oceanic  pol¬ 
lution,  endangered  species,  and  future  food  sources  for  man  are  an 
important  part  of  the  course. 

This  course  seeks  to  develop  an  integrated  introduction  to  the  basic 
principles  of  physics,  through  the  presentation  of  a  specific  problem  — 
the  physicist's  concept  of  the  atomic  world.  Newtonian  mechanics,  the 
conservation  laws,  electrodynamics,  and  light  propogation  are  intro¬ 
duced  and  developed  in  the  context  of  atomic  and  nuclear  phenomena. 
The  course  is  designed  to  be  suitable  for  both  the  student  who  intends 
to  specialize  in  science  and  the  student  who  merely  wishes  to  have  a 
brief  introduction  to  the  physicist's  modern  view  of  the  natural  world. 

The  ability  to  reproduce  is  a  fundamental  property  of  living  systems. 
The  underlying  molecular  mechanisms  are  the  same  for  all  organisms, 
regardless  of  their  degree  of  complexity  or  taxonomic  affiliation.  Repro¬ 
duction  is  studied  through  the  examination  of  these  universal  processes 
as  well  as  through  a  look  at  the  highly  specialized  methods  developed  in 
bacteria,  algae,  plants,  and  animals.  Open  only  to  students  who  have 
had  one  year  of  Biology. 
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Minor  Courses 


ART 

Art  History 

6  Hours 

The  course  begins  with  an  examination  of  major  movements  in  paint¬ 
ing,  sculpture,  and  architecture  of  several  centuries  of  Western  art  and 
proceeds  through  lecture  and  discussions  of  representative  works  to  an 
emphasis  on  contemporary  art.  Extensive  use  of  the  slide  tape  is  made 
in  presentations  by  both  the  students  and  the  Instructor. 

Art  Studio 

6  Hours 

The  course  is  designed  to  develop  the  visual  perception  of  all  students 
by  providing  a  flexible  program  of  studio  experience  in  two  and  three- 
dimensional  design  in  conjunction  with  readings,  presentations,  films, 
and  full  use  of  the  Addison  Gallery,  the  Library,  and  the  Arts  and  Com¬ 
munications  Center.  No  previous  experience  in  art  is  necessary. 

Calligraphy: 
The  Art  of  Lettering 
with  the  Broad  Pen 

6  Hours 

This  is  a  course  in  writing  practiced  as  an  art.  The  student  need  not  pos¬ 
sess  unusual  penmanship  in  order  to  learn  and  enjoy  calligraphic  writ¬ 
ing.  The  course  begins  with  the  study  and  mastery  of  Italic  and 
progresses  through  the  historical  development  of  the  alphabet  in  Foun- 
dationals.  Uncials,  Lombardic  Versals,  and  Black  Letter.  As  skills  in¬ 
crease  students  learn  to  put  their  own  interpretation  into  their  work  in 
such  projects  as  hand-sewn  books,  matted  quotations,  posters,  etc., 
working  with  layout  and  using  colors  and  combinations  of  alphabets  to 
achieve  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  calligraphy. 

Ceramics 

6  Hours 

This  is  a  course  in  which  functional  and  non-functional  forms  of  art  are 
pursued  with  an  emphasis  on  creativity  (artistic  endeavor)  in  both 
hand-building  and  wheel  throwing.  The  equipment  is  extensive,  13 
wheels  and  kilns  for  many  types  of  firing.  Available,  too,  are  chemicals 
and  equipment  for  making  one's  own  glazes.  There  is  a  $10  materials 
fee. 

Photography 

6  Hours 

A  course  in  technique  for  students  who  own  cameras  and  wish  to  learn 
exposure,  development,  and  enlarging,  as  well  as  more  complex  dark¬ 
room  controls.  Principles  of  visual  design  and  their  applications  in 
painting  and  photography  are  illustrated  in  slide  tapes  and  in  films.  Ex¬ 
pendables  should  cost  from  $10-$15. 

Performing  Arts  Tutorial 

6  Hours 

The  Tutorial  is  for  students  interested  in  the  performing  arts  (drama, 
dance,  and  music).  The  course  is  designed  to  instruct  students  in  gen¬ 
eral  performance  procedures  and  supervise  independent  projects.  Stu¬ 
dents  may  work  individually  or  in  groups.  Emphasis  is  on  the  student's 
originality  of  idea,  project  organization,  class  presentation,  and  final 
performance.  Classes  are  arranged  for  presentation  of  projects  at  vari¬ 
ous  stages  and  for  class  comment  and  critiques.  All  projects  are  aimed 
toward  individual  motivation  and  independent  study. 
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MINOR  COURSES 


Basic  Exposition 

6  Hours 


Journal  Writing 

6  Hours 


Newspaper  Writing 

6  Hours 


Research  Paper 

6  Hours 


ENGLISH 


Writing  Program 

The  perfect  sentence  moves  with  athletic  grace,  sure  of  its  own  pur¬ 
poses  and  precise  in  its  teamwork  with  the  sentences  around  it.  To  write 
such  a  sentence  is  not  only  an  act  of  successful  communication  but  also 
a  pleasure  in  itself  —  a  pleasure  that  any  student  can  learn  to  feel.  By  de¬ 
veloping  a  student's  knowledge  of  structures,  logical  patterns,  and  sig¬ 
nal  words,  the  course  fosters  the  pleasure  of  effective  sentence-writing. 
Daily  sentences  sharpen  the  skills  which  weekly  essays  require. 

This  course  has  two  underlying  principles:  (1)  Only  writing  on  a  daily 
basis  can  make  writing  a  habit;  and  (2)  It  is  easier  to  write  about  some¬ 
thing  you  care  about  than  to  write  on  assigned  topics.  The  participants 
in  this  course  are  urged  to  experiment  with  a  variety  of  writing  tech¬ 
niques:  word  play,  changing  point  of  view,  description,  dialogue,  po¬ 
etry,  monologue,  and  satire.  There  is  an  opportunity  for  frequent 
teacher-student  conferences  concerning  individual  writing  problems. 

Discussion  of  some  professional  models  is  coordinated  with  students' 
work  in  all  types  of  newspaper  writing,  such  as  reporting,  feature  writ¬ 
ing,  and  editorial  writing.  Practicing  layout  techniques,  headline  writ¬ 
ing,  and  business  management  is  optional.  The  end  of  the  course  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  journalistic  ethics,  reporters'  rights,  and  the  role 
of  a  newspaper  in  a  given  community.  Students  publish  the  Summer 
Session  newspaper. 

Researching  a  subject  of  their  own  choice  in  any  academic  discipline, 
students  learn  of  the  demands,  techniques,  and  rewards  of  writing  a 
long  research  paper. 

Covered  are:  choosing  a  topic,  developing  a  thesis,  doing  research, 
taking  notes,  writing  and  polishing  the  paper,  footnoting,  typing  the 
manuscript,  and  orally  presenting  and  defending  the  final  draft. 
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MINOR  COURSES 


Contemporary 

Literature 

6  Hours 


Etymology  and 
Semantics 

6  Hours 


Poems:  An  Introduction 
to  Reading  Poetry 

6  Hours 


Informal  American  Humor 

6  Hours 


Prose  and  Poetry 

In  addition  to  reading  novels,  plays,  and  poems  of  the  fifties  and  sixties, 
the  course  considers  the  relationship  between  contemporary  literature 
and  the  society  that  produces  it.  Readings  are  chosen  from  such  writers 
as  John  Barth,  Saul  Bellow,  Edward  Albee,  James  Baldwin,  Donald  Bar- 
thelme,  John  Updike,  Robert  Lowell,  Samuel  Beckett,  Eugene  Ionesco, 
Kurt  Vonnegut,  and  Flannery  O'Connor. 

Analysis  of  the  component  elements  of  words  provides  a  fascinating 
and  effective  means  of  increasing  and  diversifying  vocabulary,  perceiv¬ 
ing  nuances  of  meaning,  and  stimulating  imaginative  communication  of 
experience.  In  this  course  students  systematically  identify  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  Indo-European  roots,  examine  the  evolution  of  semantics,  in¬ 
terpret  and  criticize  examples  of  innovative  expression,  and  use  their 
new  understanding  in  creative  writing  related  to  their  own  interests  and 
purpose. 

When  you  hear  a  song  on  the  radio  for  the  first  time  how  frequently  do 
you  really  like  it?  Usually  you  come  to  enjoy  it  as  you  become  familiar 
with  its  words  and  melody.  Poems  are  like  songs  and  must  be  known  to 
be  appreciated.  Reading  poems  by  Shakespeare,  Keats,  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Browning,  Whitman,  Eliot,  Hopkins,  Frost,  Stevens, 
Cummings,  Roethke,  Millay,  Plath,  Rich,  and  others,  students  in  this 
class  learn  to  approach  poems  in  a  variety  of  ways:  aurally,  critically, 
historically,  psychologically,  personally,  and  pleasurably. 

What  makes  a  good  humorous  essay?  How  do  journalists  like  Russell 
Baker  and  Art  Buchwald  manage  to  write  their  crisp,  incisive  commen¬ 
taries  on  current  events?  From  Benjamin  Franklin  to  Woody  Allen,  the 
styles  of  essays  may  change,  but  the  techniques  of  effective  humor  and 
clear  exposition  remain  the  same.  A  wide  range  of  examples,  including 
Twain,  Benchley,  Bierce,  Franklin,  Holmes,  Irving,  Rosten,  Sandburg, 
Mencken,  Cavett,  and  Thurber,  are  studied.  These  writers,  who  have 
not  lost  their  power  to  please  us,  become  the  daily  focus  for  practice  in 
essay  writing.  The  examples  studied  also  form  a  kind  of  informal  his¬ 
tory  of  humor,  which  in  turn,  supply  a  running,  irreverent  commentary 
on  American  history. 
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MINOR  COURSES 


International  Relations 

6  Hours 


The  Cold  War:  A  Problem 
in  American  History 

6  Hours 


The  Arab-Israeli  Conflict 

6  Hours 


HISTORY,  ECONOMICS,  AND  POLITICS 


Is  nuclear  war  an  acceptable  instrument  of  international  diplomacy? 

Can  parts  of  the  nation  be  sacrificed  to  save  the  rest?  Should  the  U.S. 
support  revolutions  abroad?  How  important  should  public  opinion  be 
in  the  formation  of  foreign  policy?  Can  the  United  Nations  be  an  effec¬ 
tive  force  for  world  peace? 

These  and  other  questions  are  discussed  in  the  study  of  the  methods 
used  by  nations  to  achieve  their  objectives  in  international  affairs.  The 
course  concentrates  on  the  following  techniques:  diplomacy,  war,  law, 
propaganda,  intelligence,  government,  alliances,  and  treaties.  Library 
research  and  class  notes  provide  the  core  of  information  on  the  different 
concepts  and  approaches.  Part  of  each  class  is  given  over  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  current  developments  in  world  politics. 

During  the  last  week-and-a-half  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
put  their  knowledge  to  work  in  a  complex  simulation  exercise  designed 
to  use  the  different  methods  learned  in  connection  with  the  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  of  a  mythical  nation. 

Spurred  by  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam,  many  historians  have  begun  to 
argue  that  America,  and  not  Russia,  was  responsible  for  the  onset  of  the 
Cold  War.  Beginning  with  the  diplomacy  of  World  War  II  and  moving 
through  the  Nixon  administration,  this  course  attempts  to  judge  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  these  revisionist  criticisms,  balancing  them  against  the  pro- 
American  arguments  of  more  traditional  chroniclers  of  the  conflict. 

Did  the  United  States,  for  example,  sow  the  seeds  of  conflict  by  her 
treatment  of  Russia  during  the  war?  Did  it  use  the  atomic  bomb  as  a 
tool  of  political  leverage  to  extend  U.S.  power  in  the  middle  east?  Was  it 
responsible  for  "heating  up"  the  Cold  War?  These  and  other  problems 
will  be  examined  in  detail. 

Although  this  course  touches  briefly  upon  the  genesis  of  the  Arab-Is- 
raeli  conflict  before  the  Second  World  War,  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
events  in  the  Middle  East  since  the  Israeli  declaration  of  independence 
in  1948.  Major  topics  of  discussion  are:  the  impact  of  tensions  in  the 
Arab  world  on  Israel's  predicament;  the  role  of  Soviet-American 
power-politics;  and  the  constraints  imposed  by  the  generally  underde¬ 
veloped  character  of  the  area.  Major  text  is  Nadav  Safran's  From  War 
to  War.  Students  are  required  to  remain  informed  on  events  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  on  a  day-to-day  basis  and  to  write  a  final  paper  weighing  the 
possibilities  of  war  and  peace  in  the  near  future. 
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MINOR  COURSES 


Topics  in  American 
Economic  History 

6  Hours 


Where  are  the  roots  of  the  American  economy?  At  what  point  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  can  we  see  the  embryo  of  the  present  eco¬ 
nomic  system?  How  did  the  structural  features  of  the  economy  take  on 
their  present  form? 

This  course  looks  at  four  topics  in  the  economic  history  of  the  United 
States  in  an  attempt  to  trace  the  broad  outline  of  the  whole:  (1)  Over¬ 
seas  trade  in  the  late  colonial  period;  (2)  Frontier  and  factory:  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  national  market;  (3)  The  rise  of  corporate  power  in  the  late  19th 
century;  and  (4)  The  Great  Crash,  1929.  Open  only  to  11th  and  12th 
graders. 
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MINOR  COURSES 


Conversational  Chinese 

6  Hours 


Conversational  Russian 

6  Hours 


Conversational  Spanish 

6  Hours 


Intensive  French 
Conversation  and 
Phonetics 

6  Hours 


LANGUAGE 


This  course  covers  the  fundamentals  for  conversation  in  Mandarin,  the 
official  dialect  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  After  a  thorough  ex¬ 
position  of  pronunciation  and  tones,  the  course  concentrates  on  the 
basic  patterns  of  colloquial  Mandarin  with  vocabulary  drawn  from  ev¬ 
eryday  life.  Materials  used  are  in  pinyin,  the  phonetic  system  designed 
in  China  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  Chinese  and  recently  adopted  by 
many  American  universities.  No  previous  knowledge  of  the  language  is 
required. 

Introduction  to  Russian  through  simple  conversation,  with  daily  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  language  laboratory,  for  students  with  no  prior  training  in 
Russian. 

A  course  designed  especially  for  students  who  have  studied  Spanish  for 
one  or  two  years.  Directed  conversational  exercises  enable  students  to 
progress  according  to  their  own  needs,  be  they  building  a  broad  vocab¬ 
ulary,  increasing  fluency,  improving  pronunciation,  or  sharpening 
audio-discrimination.  Since  accurate  usage  is  one  of  the  most  important 
goals  of  the  course,  the  conversational  projects  are  supplemented  by  ap¬ 
propriate  study  of  the  structure  of  the  language.  Beyond  the  textbook,  a 
variety  of  audio-visual  materials  are  used  to  stimulate  conversation,  in¬ 
cluding  filmstrips,  slides,  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  and  re¬ 
corded  radio  broadcasts. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  at  least  two  years  of  French, 
this  course  places  special  emphasis  on  specific  aspects  of  spoken 
French.  Intended  for  students  who  understand  French  rather  well  but 
need  to  gain  confidence  and  efficiency  in  speaking,  the  course  is  con¬ 
ducted  entirely  in  French.  Dialogues,  speeches,  debates,  interviews,  and 
role-playing  are  reinforced  by  a  study  of  topical  vocabulary,  idiomatic 
expression,  and  applied  phonetics. 
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MINOR  COURSES 


Algebra  Review 

6  Hours 


Computer 

6  Hours 


Intermediate 

Algebra 

6  Hours 


Trigonometry 

6  Hours 


MATHEMATICS 


The  course  is  for  students  who  have  completed  one  year  of  algebra  and 
one  year  of  geometry  and  who  wish  to  review  their  algebra  before  going 
on  to  courses  in  higher  mathematics.  It  begins  with  a  review  of  elemen¬ 
tary  algebra;  drills  on  factoring,  fractions,  radicals,  and  exponents;  and 
ends  with  graphing  and  elementary  functions. 

The  course  is  designed  for  students  interested  in  developing  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  capabilities  and  use  of  a  modern  high-speed  computer. 
Students  learn  a  computer  language  (BASIC)  and  by  means  of  a  mathe¬ 
matics-oriented  approach,  write  programs  and  test  them  on  the  Acade¬ 
my's  PDP-11  computer.  One  year  of  algebra  serves  as  adequate 
background  for  undertaking  a  variety  of  applications  to  secondary 
school  mathematics. 

The  course  is  for  students  who  have  completed  one  year  of  algebra  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  have  sufficient  competence  to  move  immediately  into 
more  advanced  material.  Candidates  should  know  how  to  add,  subtract, 
multiply,  and  divide  polynomials  and  how  to  handle  factoring,  frac¬ 
tional  equations,  etc.  In  short,  in  order  to  enter  Intermediate  Algebra 
students  must  have  a  mastery  of  all  elementary  topics  up  to  the  quad¬ 
ratic  formula. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  with  two  years  of  Algebra  experi¬ 
ence.  Topics  include:  Sine,  Cosine,  Tangent,  Identities,  Proof,  Graph¬ 
ing,  Inverse  Function,  and  Equations. 
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MINOR  COURSES 


Chorus 

6  Hours 


Instrument  Making 
and  American  Folk  Music 

6  Hours 


Symphony  Orchestra 

6  Hours 


MUSIC 


The  Summer  Session's  Chorus  is  made  up  of  the  combined  voices  of 
students  who  take  this  course  and  all  the  students  of  the  Chamber 
Music  Program.  The  Chorus  meets  every  class  day  and  on  occasion  per¬ 
forms  with  orchestral  accompaniment.  No  previous  experience  is  neces¬ 
sary,  just  a  desire  to  work  hard  and  enjoy  an  intensive  choral 
experience. 

This  course  is  a  unique  experience  in  American  folk  music  and  its  in¬ 
struments,  combining  study  with  practical  application.  Each  student 
makes  a  guitar,  dulcimer,  or  banjo.  This  is  not  kit  building.  The  instruc¬ 
tor  selects  the  proper  wood  and  directs  the  student's  work  as  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  built  from  scratch.  Extra  cost  for  materials:  about  $25. 

Students  taking  this  course  join  members  of  the  Chamber  Music  Pro¬ 
gram  in  daily  orchestra  practice.  Applicants  are  accepted  in  the  correct 
combination  of  instruments  to  form  a  symphony  orchestra;  the  course 
is  therefore  open  to  all  symphonic  instrumentalists.  Because  the  num¬ 
ber  of  positions  for  brass  and  woodwinds  is  limited,  an  audition  tape  is 
required  of  wind  applicants.  All  tapes  must  be  received  by  March  30th. 
String  instrumentalists  need  not  send  a  tape.  Although  previous  cham¬ 
ber  music  experience  is  not  a  prerequisite,  all  candidates  for  the  Svm- 
phony  Orchestra  should  have  a  music  teacher  recommendation. 

Private  lessons  in  nearly  every  instrument  of  a  Chamber  Orchestra 
are  available  for  an  additional  fee.  In  such  cases  the  fee  is  paid  directly 
to  the  instructor,  although  the  Admissions  Director  makes  the 
arrangement.  The  fee,  like  all  others  of  the  Summer  Session,  must  be 
paid  by  June  1st. 
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MINOR  COURSES 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 


Great  Philosophers 

6  Hours 


Social  Psychology 

6  Hours 


Contemporary  Philosophies 

of  Man 

6  Hours 


The  Life  and  Work 
of  Sigmund  Freud 

6  Hours 


This  course  investigates  that  branch  of  philosophy  known  as  the  theory 
of  knowledge.  In  an  attempt  to  answer  such  questions  as  what  is  reality, 
what  is  truth,  and  what  is  being,  it  examines  the  works  of  such  great 
Western  philosophers  as  Plato,  Descartes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Russell,  and 
Kant.  The  course  also  investigates  the  Vendanta  and  Buddhist  interpre¬ 
tations  of  knowledge,  contrasting  Eastern  and  Western  conceptions  of 
truth,  being,  and  reality. 

Group  conformity.  Abnormal  behavior.  Mental  illness.  Freud.  Person¬ 
ality.  The  unconscious.  Dreams.  Hypnosis.  Gossip.  Aggression.  Preju¬ 
dice.  Persuasion.  Influencing  attitudes.  Person  perception.  Leadership. 
What  all  of  these  topics  have  in  common  is  that  all,  and  many  more, 
lead  toward  a  study  of  Social  Psychology.  How  do  people  get  to  like  one 
another?  When  can  we  define  ourselves  as  sane?  Where  are  riots  likely 
to  happen?  The  course  takes  a  look  at  all  of  these  subjects  to  determine 
why  people  interact  the  way  they  do.  It  is  designed  for  those  who  have 
never  had  psychology  before. 

The  course  consists  of  a  critical  examination  of  the  views  of  man.  Of¬ 
fered  by  contemporary  existentialism,  psychoanalysis,  behaviorism, 
libertarianism,  and  transcendentalism.  Some  of  the  major  questions  to 
be  asked  are:  What  is  the  nature  of  man?  What  are  his  basic  needs, 
rights,  obligations,  and  values?  What  is  the  purpose  of  life?  Is  man 
free?  Is  he  responsible  for  his  actions?  Given  an  understanding  of  man's 
nature,  how  should  we  structure  society  to  satisfy  his  needs  and  take 
advantage  of  his  potentials? 

Readings  include:  J.P.  Sartre,  Existentialism  is  a  Humanism;  R.D. 
Laing,  The  Politics  of  Experience;  S.  Freud,  Civilization  and  Its  Dis¬ 
contents;  K.  Lorenz,  On  Aggression;  B.F.  Skinner,  Beyond  Freedom 
and  Dignity  and  Walden  II;  S.  Keen,  Apology  for  Wonder. 

Do  dreams  have  meaning?  Do  early  sexual  experiences  shape  your 
personality?  Does  each  one  of  us  have  a  secret  death  wish?  Freud  had 
many  startling  ideas  which  had  a  profound  influence  on  life  in  the 
twentieth  century,  but  his  ideas  are  rarely  understood  by  most  who  live 
in  this  post-Freudian  era.  This  course  surveys  Freud's  major  ideas  and 
follows  the  development  of  his  thought  from  his  early  work  with 
hypnosis  and  the  hypothesis  of  the  seduction  trauma  to  his  study  of 
dreams  and  his  discovery  of  infantile  sexuality.  It  closes  with  a 
consideration  of  his  later  work  on  self-love,  grief,  and  the  death  wish. 
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MINOR  COURSES 


SCIENCE 


Advanced  Labs  in  Biology 

6  Hours 


This  course  begins  with  a  familiarization  with  stereoscopic  and  com¬ 
pound  microscopes,  oil  immersion,  and  phase  lenses.  However,  the 
great  majority  of  the  work  acquaints  the  students  with  centrifugation, 
electrophoresis,  chromatography,  spectrophotometry,  and  the  use  of 
the  oscilloscope.  The  specific  topics  of  the  labs  vary  greatly,  from  ob¬ 
serving  human  chromosomes  and  separating  pigments  in  leaves  and 
eyes  of  fruit  flies  to  visualizing  a  nerve  impulse  and  studying  its  prop¬ 
erties.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  Biology. 


MINOR  COURSES 


Anthropology 
The  Study  of  Man 

6  Hours 


The  How  and  Why 
of  Biology 

6  Hours 


Introduction  to  Electronics 

6  Hours 


Introduction  to  Zoology 

6  Hours 


The  course  traces  man's  cultural  and  social  development  through  hunt¬ 
ers,  gatherers,  tribesmen,  peasants,  and  industrial  workers.  Its  emphasis 
is  upon  cultural  processes  and  continuities  as  demonstrated  through  ar¬ 
chaeological  and  ethnographic  records.  Culture  is  viewed  as  a  wholistic 
and  continuing  phenomenon  which  permeates  every  aspect  of  life  in 
every  level  of  man's  development. 

This  course  approaches  the  study  of  biology  in  a  rather  unconventional 
manner  by  studying  the  people  who  are  responsible  for  its  gratest  de¬ 
velopments.  By  associating  an  achievement  in  biology  with  the  time, 
place,  and  person  responsible  for  its  origin,  a  slightly  different  view 
emerges.  Investigators  such  as  Aristotle,  Descartes,  daVinci,  Agassiz, 
Broca,  Freud,  Galvani,  Harvey,  Schwann,  Leeuwenhoek,  Spallanzani, 
Redi,  Pasteur,  Mendel,  Lamarck,  Darwin,  Linnaeus,  and  Skinner  are 
examined  —  not  so  much  for  what  they  did,  but  how  and  why  they  did 
it! 

Course  activities  include  discussion  of  readings  and  actual  duplica¬ 
tion  of  experiments  performed  by  the  original  investigators.  Open  to  all 
students,  especially  non-science  majors. 

A  practical  introduction  requiring  some  previous  experience  in  electric¬ 
ity,  or  at  least  a  "tinkering"  familiarity.  Students  learn  through  build¬ 
ing  useful  projects,  with  lectures  on  circuit  design,  operation,  and 
testing.  There  is  a  $20  materials  fee. 

Diodes  —  Transistor  Operation  —  Amplifier  Design  —  Silicon  Con¬ 
trol  Rectifiers  —  Relays  —  Photo  Cell  Uses,  etc. 

Books:  Electronics  Lab  Manual,  Paul  Zbar;  Solid  State  Circuits 
Guide  Book,  Brice  Ward;  Transistor  Projects,  M.  Clifford. 

Students  study  the  evolution,  physiology,  and  anatomy  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  each  of  the  major  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Laboratory  ex¬ 
ercises  and  dissecting  involve  the  following  animals:  hydra,  crayfish, 
perch,  snakes,  cats,  frogs,  flatworms,  earthworms,  and  honey  bees. 

Four  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  laboratory  work  and  two  hours  are 
spent  in  the  classroom,  where  lectures  are  supplemented  with  films  and 
slides.  A  background  in  biology  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  this  course. 
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MINOR  COURSES 


Science  Fiction, 
Science  and 
Society 

6  Hours 


Not  so  many  years  ago  science  fiction  meant  only  mad  scientists,  bug¬ 
eyed  monsters,  and  ray  guns  —  and,  thus,  pure  escapism.  Today  science 
fiction  is  being  recognized  as  the  literature  of  the  future.  Science  fiction 
now  gives  us  tantalizing  glimpses  and  prophetic  warnings.  Space  travel, 
atomic  energy,  and  overpopulation  were  all  predicted  by  science  fiction 
writers  of  earlier  times.  Who  knows  which  of  today's  speculations  will 
be  tomorrow's  frightening  realities? 

This  course  introduces  students  to  the  world  of  science  fiction,  from 
top  to  bottom.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  relation  between  sci¬ 
ence,  science  fiction,  and  the  society  that  produces  them.  Some  topics  to 
be  considered  are  the  origin  and  development  of  SF,  the  SF  film,  the 
writing  of  SF,  the  future  of  SF,  and  the  "New  Wave."  The  course  is  rec¬ 
ommended  for  students  interested  in  science  and  science  fiction  and 
who  are  eager  to  discuss  fascinating  ideas  and  incredible  worlds. 

Readings  are  from  the  works  of  Asimov,  Clarke,  Heinlein,  Ellison, 
Wells,  and  others. 
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MINOR  COURSES 


Introduction  to 
Biological  Chemistry 

6  Hours 


The  major  classes  of  biochemicals  (carbohydrates,  lipids,  proteins,  nu¬ 
cleic  acids)  are  treated  in  terms  of  their  contribution  to  the  structure  and 
function  of  the  cell.  Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  on  bioenergetics, 
the  flow  of  energy  through  and  the  transformation  of  energy  within  liv¬ 
ing  systems.  Prerequisite:  A  previous  biology  course  with  a  general  un¬ 
derstanding  of  important  chemical  principles  such  as  covalent  bonds, 
molarity,  pH,  etc. 
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MINOR  COURSES 


A  Unique  Mold 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  PROGRAM 


The  Chamber  Music  Program  provides  an  exceptional  opportunity  for 
high  school  students  in  the  art  of  chamber  music.  The  ensemble  work 
offered  includes  the  following: 

Woodwind  Quintets 
String  Quartets 
Piano  Trios 
Trio  Sonatas 
Brass  Ensemble 
Vocal  Ensembles 
Cantata  Singers 

and  numerous  other  combinations 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  Andover  Summer  Session,  the  Chamber 
Music  Program  is  cast  in  a  unique  mold.  Music  students  work  and  play 
during  the  same  hours  as  the  regular  Summer  Session  students  so  that 
they  associate  with  outstanding  students  of  the  same  age  group,  gath¬ 
ered  from  nearly  every  state  in  the  union  and  many  foreign  countries. 
Not  only  is  the  mix  educationally  sound  but  the  music  and  academic 
programs  are  mutually  beneficial:  the  members  of  the  Chamber  Music 
Program  have  a  built-in  audience  of  bright,  interested,  and  also  talented 
cohorts  to  whom  they  present  their  finished  performances;  and  the 
Summer  Session  students  have  the  unparalleled  privilege  of  hearing 
frequent  performances  from  the  Chamber  Orchestra,  Chorus,  and  all 
their  combinations. 
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MINOR  COURSES 


Daily  Assistance 
and  Practice 


Cantata  Singers 


Chorus 


The  Chamber  Music  Program  provides  professional  instruction  in  all 
orchestral  instruments  and  voice.  Since  practice  is  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  aspects  of  musical  training,  daily  assistance  is  given  to  all  partici¬ 
pants  in  developing  the  techniques  of  disciplined  practice  habits.  Each 
class  day's  working  hours  are  divided  into  supervised  sessions  of  indi¬ 
vidual  practice,  choral  practice,  practice  with  instrumental  groups  or 
ensembles,  and  practice  with  the  Chamber  Orchestra. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  offerings  of  the  Chamber  Music  Program  is 
the  opportunity  to  be  a  member  of  the  Cantata  Singers,  a  group  of  12 
singers  with  a  small  orchestra  devoted  to  the  performance  of  the  great 
vocal  and  instrumental  works  of  the  Baroque  era. 

Chamber  music  students  sing  together  daily,  joined  by  the  voices  of 
non-music-program  students  who  take  Chorus  as  a  Minor  Course  in 
the  Summer  Session. 


MINOR  COURSES 


Symphony 


Daily  Music  Schedule 
Monday 
through 
Saturday 


Activities  and  Entertainment 


Effort  More  Important 
than  Experience 


Instrumental  students  of  the  Chamber  Music  Program  are  combined 
with  the  non-music-program  instrumentalists  who  take  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  as  a  Minor  Course  in  the  Summer  Session.  The  increased  num¬ 
bers  of  this  combination  make  possible  the  playing  of  some  of  the  great 
symphonic  works. 


Breakfast 

Music  Practice  Sessions 

School  Meeting  and  Morning  Break 

Music  Practice  Sessions 

Lunch 

College  Rap  Sessions’*' 

Afternoon  Activities’*' 

Dinner 

Orchestra  Rehearsal’*' 

Evening  Practice 


7:20 

8:00-10:00 
10:00-10:30 
10:40-12:40 
12:20-  1:15 
1:35-  2:55 
3:05-  5:05 
5:35—  6:15 
6:45-  8:15 
8:15-10:00 
*Not  applicable  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 


Music  program  students  not  only  associate  with  the  regular  Summer 
Session  students  at  the  Morning  Break,  Afternoon  Activities,  and 
meals;  but  they  naturally  come  together  in  many  optional  activities 
such  as  College  Rap  Sessions,  Saturday  night  entertainment  on  campus 
(movies,  student  coffee  house  performances,  dances,  etc.),  and  special 
off  campus  trips  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays. 
(See  Trips  and  Tours,  p.  15) 


Previous  experience  in  chamber  music  is  not  required  in  order  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  program.  A  certain  minimal  proficiency  on  the  part  of 
several  instrumentalists  is  of  course  necessary  in  order  for  the  orchestra 
to  perform  successfully;  but  not  all  applicants  need  be  equally  profi¬ 
cient  and  the  most  important  requirements  of  the  Chamber  Music  Pro¬ 
gram  are  a  strong  desire  to  learn  and  improve  and  an  unfailing  will  to 
practice. 
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The  Students  1976 


Aboff,  Brian 
Livingston,  NJ 

Adams,  Michael 
Tuskegee  Institute,  AL 

Adams,  Monica 
Irvington,  NY 

Adler,  Randy 
Port  Chester,  NY 

Afshar,  Ario 
Tehran,  Iran 

Ager,  John 
Miami  Beach,  FL 

Alexander,  Jonathan 
New  York,  NY 

Allen,  Theordore 
Atlanta,  GA 

Altshuler,  Anthea 
Williamsburg,  VA 

Alvarado,  Dioris 
Lawrence,  MA 

Alves,  Melodee 
Kinston,  NC 

Anstadt,  Douglas 
Camp  Hill,  PA 

Armendarez,  Edward 
Hawthore,  CA 

Arnold,  Regenia 
Forest  Park,  GA 

Aronson,  Eric 
New  York,  NY 

Auerbach,  Steven 
New  York,  NY 

Auguste,  Rene-Max 
Port-au-Prince,  Haiti 

Axinn,  Michael 
Syosset,  NY 

Ayub,  Emilio 
Chihuahua,  Mexico 

Babakian,  Gerard 
Larchmont,  NY 

Baker,  Charles 
A  Neuilly  s-s  France 

Baldwin,  Julia 
McLean,  VA 

Ballaban,  Steven 
Huntington  Station,  NY 


Barcus,  Aileen 
Winchester,  MA 

Baron,  Pamela 
Englewood,  NJ 

Bartemus,  Rebecca 
Ft.  Myers,  FL 

Barton,  Jonathan 
Los  Angeles,  CA 

Batlan,  Daniel 
Rutherford,  NJ 

Bean,  Douglas 
Maplewood,  NJ 

Beaubien,  Nanon 
W estmount,  Quebec 

Beispel,  Rick 
New  York,  NY 

Bejar,  Samuel 
Miami  Beach,  FL 

Belkin,  Phyllis 
Smithtown,  NY 

Bell,  David 
Cambridge,  MA 

Berger,  Bonnie  Ann 
N.  Miami  Beach,  FL 

Berger,  Bonnie  Beth 
Brooklyn,  NY 

Berger,  Saul 
Roslyn,  NY 

Berman,  Julie 
Cincinnati,  OH 

Bernstein,  Barbara 
New  Orleans,  LA 

Bernstein,  Larry 
Westbury,  NY 

Biagioni,  Edoardo 
Rome,  Italy 

Bischoff,  Deborah 
Larchmont,  NY 

Bland,  Frances 
Atlanta,  GA 

Bliss,  Bob 
Potomac,  MD 

Bloom,  Gordon 
Summit,  NJ 

Bloom,  Joanne 
Clifton,  NJ 


Bloomfield,  Danny 
Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ 

Blum,  Leonard 
Asheville,  NC 

Brebner,  Bartlet 
Wayzata,  M N 

Breed,  William 
Hanover,  NH 

Brem,  Harold 
Fair  Lawn,  NJ 

Brentlinger,  Tara 
Worthington,  OH 

Broser,  Mindy 
Roslyn,  NY 

Brown,  Darrell 
Norwich,  CT 

Brown,  Stephen 
Norwich,  CT 

Brown,  Victoria 
New  York,  NY 

Brubaker,  Heather 

Anchorage,  AK 

Buchsbaum,  Andrew 
Englewood,  NJ 

Buckler,  Eve 
Lincoln,  MA 

Burk,  David 
Millburn,  NJ 

Burnstein,  Beth 
Matawan,  NJ 

Bush,  Patrick 
Oklahoma  City,  OK 

Buss,  Emily 
Iowa  City,  IA 

Caffrey,  Joseph 
Andover,  MA 


Calderon,  Ricardo 
Eagle  Pass,  TX 

Calavritinos,  Georgia 
Lowell,  MA 

Calvert,  Alison 
Issaquah,  W A 

Canin,  Lisa 
Poughkeepsie,  NY 

Canter,  Olivia 
Fairfield,  CT 

Cargo,  Caroline 
Tuscaloosa,  AL 

Carlson,  Eric 
Port  Allegany,  PA 

Carrie,  Carl 
Bronx,  NY 

Cassuto,  Daniel 
Antignano  (Livorno)  Italy 

Celasco,  Marisa 
San  Salvador,  El  Salvador 

Chambers,  Carol 
East  Orange,  NJ 

Chan,  Tet 
New  York,  NY 

Chang,  Fred 
Orange,  CT 

Chang,  Sophia 
McLean,  VA 

Chatzky,  Peter 
Scarsdale,  NY 

Chen,  Reginald 
Greenwich,  CT 

Cheren,  Daniel 
Sudbury,  MA 

Chester,  Daniel 

Yorktown  Heights,  NY 

Chin,  Linda 
Somerville,  MA 

Choe,  Jihun 
Memphis,  TN 

Christian,  Angela 
Atlanta,  GA 

Citrynell,  Andrew 
Westbury,  NY 

Clark,  Robert 
Dallas,  PA 
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Cocke,  Jenny 
Washington,  DC 

Cohen,  Robert 
Studio  City,  CA 

Cole,  Karla 
Memphis,  TN 

Cole,  Peter 
New  York,  NY 

Coleman,  Rita 
Atlanta,  GA 

Collijs,  Levonne 
St.  Louis,  MO 

Colucci,  Andrew 
Pine  City,  NY 

Convis,  Alan 
via  Austin,  NV 

Corman,  Julie 
Marblehead,  MA 

Court,  Patricia 
Haverhill,  MA 

Craft,  Rebecca 
Binghamton,  NY 

Crosthwait,  Gay 
Waco,  TX 

Cushler,  Laura 
Cleveland,  OH 

Dahling,  Richard 
Grosse  Pointe,  MI 

Dana,  Robert 
Appleton,  WI 

Daniels,  Diane 
Andover,  MA 

Davidson,  Jessica 
Birmingham,  Ml 

Davidson,  Joanne 
Larchmont,  NY 

Davis,  Bryan 
Memphis,  TN 

Davis,  Veronda 
Louisville,  KY 

Dehdashty,  Amir 
Tehran,  Iran 

Del  Valle,  Manuel 
Cuaynabo,  Puerto  Rico 

Dempsey,  Peter 
Marblehead,  MA 


Dessel,  J.P. 
Methuchen,  N] 

Dince,  Nancy 
Scarsdale,  NY 

Dines,  David 
Rochester,  MN 

Dolph,  Cheryl 
Tucson,  AZ 

Dorward,  David 
Ketchum,  ID 

Drakeford,  Carin 
Ardmore,  PA 

Dreifus,  Emily 
Memphis,  TN 

Dubois,  Gary 
Lawrence,  MA 

Dummett,  Lynn 
East  Orange,  N] 

Duncan,  Monique 
Los  Angeles,  CA 

Duval,  Beatrice 
Port-au-Prince,  Haiti 

Edelman,  Mark 
New  Rochelle,  NY 

Edwards,  Julia 
Trenton,  N] 

Eiseman,  Richard 
Dallas,  TX 

Eisner,  GAle, 

Roslyn,  NY 

Elander,  Troy 
Los  Angeles,  CA 

Eliezer,  David 
Briarcliff  Manor,  NY 

Emmer,  Dawn 
Miami,  FL 


Emmich,  Katherine 
Vicksburg,  MS 

Engel,  Jane 
Edison,  N] 

Epps,  Alvin 
Memphis,  TN 

Epstein,  Susan 
Or  ad  ell,  N] 

Evans,  Joseph 
Louisville,  KY 

Evers,  Michael 
Charlestown,  MA 

Fain,  Barbara 
Barrington,  RI 

Faison,  Teresa 
Knightdale,  NC 

Farrington,  Deborah 
San  Marino,  CA 

Feigenbaum,  Steve 
Indianapolis,  IN 

Feinberg,  Lynn 
Bayonne,  NJ 

Feld,  Laurie 
New  York,  NY 

Fels,  Theodore 
Los  Angeles,  CA 

Feshbach,  Andrew 
Los  Angeles,  CA 

Flanagan,  Daniel 
Santa  Fe,  NM 

Fornasa,  Anthony 
West  New  York,  NJ 

Foster,  Gregory 
Los  Angeles,  CA 

Fowkes,  John 
Boston,  MA 

Franklin,  Delner 
Moscow,  TN 

Franklin,  Paul 
Jericho,  NY 

Freedman,  Lorie 
Lausanne,  Switzerland 

Friedlander,  Beth 
Harrison,  NY 

Friedman,  Cary 
Roslyn,  NY 


Frosch,  Emily 
New  York,  NY 

Gaba,  Steven 
Rockville  Centre,  NY 

Gamble,  Jane 
Topsham,  ME 

Gartner,  Suzanne 
Riverside,  CT 

Gasparello,  Ralph 
Hingham,  MA 

Gee,  Vicki 
Hawthorne,  CA 

Gelman,  Gregg 
New  York,  NY 

Generoso,  John 
Weston,  MA 

Gershkovich,  Roman 
Lynn,  MA 

Gerzog,  Jay 
West  Hempstead,  NY 

Gheissari,  Ali 
Tehran,  Iran 

Gibeau,  Michele 
Bradford,  MA 

Gilbert,  Jessie 
Larchmont,  NY 

Gilliam,  Jennifer 
Pensacola,  FL 

Gimby,  Robert 
Lawrence,  MA 

Ginsburg,  Amy 
Sudbury,  MA 

Gish,  Alison 
Howard  Beach,  NY 

Gitlin,  Rebecca 
N.  Dartmouth,  MA 
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Gladstone,  Stacey 
Merrick,  NY 

Glasgall,  Ellen 
West  Orange,  N] 

Gluckson,  Lori 
Hartsdale,  NY 

Gmyrek,  Kevin 
Lawrence,  MA 

Gold,  Daniel 
Pou  ghkeepskie,  NY 

Gold,  Jennifer 
W.  Orange,  N] 

Gold,  Jonathan 
Tenafly,  N] 

Golden,  Debra 
Short  Hills,  N] 

Goldman,  Alice 
Great  Neck,  N] 

Goldman,  Hillel 
Danbury,  CT 

Goldsby,  Renee 
Philadelphia,  PA 

Goldstein,  Doreen 
Marblehead,  MA 

Goldstone,  Karen 
Sharon,  PA 

Goppelt,  Edmund 
Haver  ford,  PA 

Gordon,  Alissa 
Bayonne,  N] 

Gordon,  Mindy 
Bayside,  NY 

Gravitz,  Russell 
Brooklyn,  NY 

Graziani,  Roberto 
Rome,  Italy 


Gray,  Dera 
Raleigh,  NC 

Greenberg,  DAniel 
Los  Angeles,  CA 

Greenberg,  Peter 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA 

Greenberg,  Richard 
New  London,  CT 

Greer,  Alison 
Gainesville,  FL 

Greer,  Lisa 
Hollywood,  CA 

Grissino,  Theresa 
Georgetown,  MA 

Grossbard,  Michael 
Ridgewood,  NJ 

Grosser,  Adam 
Menlo  Park,  CA 

Gruendel,  John 
Scarsdale,  NY 

Grunebaum,  Michael 
Cambridge,  MA 

Guajardo,  Mary 
Fresno,  CA 

Gwirtsman,  Michael 
Springfield,  N] 

Hache,  Raymundo 
Santiago,  Dom.  Rep. 

Hacker,  Gary 
Rosebud,  SD 

Haley,  Gay 
Rowley,  MA 

Hall,  Phoebe 
McLean,  VA 

Ham,  Gretchen 
Clark,  N] 


Hand,  Julia 
Stowe,  VT 

Handler,  Tom 
Woodbridge,  CT 

Harris,  Melissa 
Westport,  CT 

Harris,  Rosemary 
Andover,  MA 

Hart,  Lisa 
Tenafly,  N] 

Hatfield,  Gregory 
Columbus,  OH 

Hayden,  Jean 
Maplewood,  NJ 

Heifetz,  Jeanne 
New  York,  NY 

Herbst,  Gina 
Cape  Coral,  FL 

Hicks,  Victoria 
Los  Angeles,  CA 

Hiers,  Peter 
Gainesville,  FL 

Hiers,  Rebecca 
Gainesville,  FL 

Higgins,  Mary 
Norristown,  PA 

Hill,  Luke 

Waterville,  ME 

Hirsch,  Cliff 
Old  Westbury,  NY 

Hochberg,  Brenda 
Scarsdale,  NY 

Hoffman,  David 
Woodbury,  NY 

Hoi,  Wai  Fan 
Brooklyn,  NY 


Holland,  Elizabeth 
New  York,  NY 

Holt,  Harrison 
Chevy  Chase,  MD 

Holtzschue,  Alison 
Roslyn,  NY 

Howard,  Kate 
Gainesville,  FL 

Howard,  Stephen 
Franklin,  MA 

Hsu,  Gertrude 
Concord,  MA 

Hubshman,  Jim 
San  Francisco,  CA 

Heuttner,  Jennifer 
Madison,  N] 

Huffstetler,  Wanda 
Knightdale,  NC 

Hughes,  Mary 
Zebulon,  NC 

Huntington,  Timothy 
Boston,  MA 

Huseby,  William 
Boston,  MA 

Hyman,  Sydney 
New  Orleans,  LA 

Imanishi,  Yuri 
Bronxville,  NY 

Ingall,  Martin 
Wellesley,  MA 

Ingenhousz,  Wendela 
Chanby,  Switzerland 

Ireland,  Andrew 
Winter  Haven,  FL 

Irving,  Michael 
Los  Angeles,  CA 

Irwin,  Steve 
Norwalk,  CT 

Ishii,  Rie 
Tokyo,  Japan 

James,  Joya 
St.  Louis,  MO 

Jarnagin,  William 
Somerville,  MA 

Johnson,  Cary 
Brooklyn,  NY 


Jones,  Angela 
Chicago,  IL 

Jones,  Negleatha 
Kinston,  NC 

Juell,  Melinda 
Palos  Verdes,  CA 

Justman,  Jennifer 
Los  Angeles,  CA 

Justman,  Jonathan 
Los  Angeles,  CA 

Kabel,  Eric 
Middletown,  CT 

Kahn,  David 
Scarsdale,  NY 

Kallis,  Matthew 
Beverly  Hills,  CA 

Kamerling,  Ellen 
Cherry  Hill,  NJ 

Kane,  Deborah 
Brooklyn,  NY 

Karmel,  Philippa 
Washington,  DC 

Kase,  Jodi 
Woodbury,  NY 

Katz,  Susan 
Weston,  M A 

Kaufman,  Frederick 
Los  Angeles,  CA 

Kaufman,  Lisa 
Newton,  M A 

Kaufman,  Susan 
Brooklyn,  NY 

Kawasaki,  Lumie 
Slidell,  LA 

Keith,  Gilda 
Detroit,  MI 

Keller,  Susan 
Larchmont,  NY 

Kenney,  Patricia 
Brooklyn,  NY 

Kenyon,  Robert 
Eastchester,  NY 

Kest,  Amy 
White  Plains,  NY 

Keung,  Catherine 
Newtown  Square,  PA 


Kim,  David 
Galion,  OH 

Kim,  Grace 
Galion,  OH 

Kim,  Jeen 
Greenville,  NC 

King,  Paul 
Sepulveda,  CA 

King,  Stephanie 
New  York,  NY 

Kinstler,  Kate 
New  York,  NY 

Kirby,  Elizabeth 
Gainesville,  PL 

Kitayama,  Noriko 
Tokyo,  Japan 

Klein,  Nick 
Northridge,  CA 

Kline,  Susan 
Miami  Beach,  PL 

Kochman,  David 
Brooklyn,  NY 

Kohler,  John 
Spartanburg,  SC 

Kokol,  Robert 
Lawrence,  NY 

Komidar,  Kathryn 
Reading,  M A 

Komoda,  Komichi 
Tokyo,  Japan 

Koota,  Hillary 
Sands  Point,  NY 

Kopple,  Kimberly 
Philadelphia,  PA 

Koretz,  Robert 
Woodbury,  NY 


Krawchyk,  Andrea 
New  Brighton,  PA 

Krueger,  Susan 
Wayland,  M A 

Kurtz,  Dana 
Roslyn,  NY 

Lahn,  Deena 
W.  Hartford,  CT 

Lampke,  Marianne 
Stamford,  CT 

Landau,  Douglas 
Teaneck,  NJ 

Lane,  Roderick 
Huntsville,  AL 

Lang,  Peter 
Anchorage,  AK 

Lear,  John 
Hollister,  MO 

Leavenworth,  Stuart 
Fresno,  CA 

Lebowitz,  Sharon 
Andover,  M A 

Lee,  Harry 
Charlotte,  NC 

Lee,  Lorna 
Manhasset,  NY 

Lee,  Sang  Koo 
Tokyo,  Japan 

Lefkowitz,  Henry 
Shreveport,  LA 

Leger,  Gilbert 
Port-au-Prince,  Haiti 

Lehman,  Jeffrey 
New  York,  NY 

Lerner,  Stephen 
Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ 


Lesser,  Robert 
Searingtown,  NY 

Leventhal,  Paul 
Westbury,  NY 

Levine,  Dan 
Great  Neck,  NY 

Levy,  John 
New  York,  NY 

Lewtan,  Susan 
W.  Hartford,  CT 

Lewyn,  Mark 
New  York,  NY 

Lichtenberg,  Scott 
N.  Woodmere,  NY 

Lieberman,  Susan 
W.  Orange,  NJ 

Liepmann,  Karen 
Wellesley,  M A 

Liepmann,  Suzanna 
Wellesley,  M A 

Lin,  Tom 
Pasadena,  CA 

Lloyd,  Ben 
Andover,  M A 

Loeb,  Elizabeth 
Montgomery,  AL 

Loeb,  Jeffrey 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,  NY 

Long, Leana 
Mission,  SD 

Louchheim,  Debbie 
Beverly  Hills,  CA 

Love,  Charles 
San  Diego,  CA 

Low,  Nathan 
Beverly  Hills,  CA 


Lowenstein,  Barbara 
Larchmont,  NY 

Lowenstein,  Wendy 
Rye ,  NY 

Lunder,  Michael 
North  Andover,  MA 

Lynch,  John 
Manchester,  NH 

McClelland,  Katherine 
Washington,  DC 

McCorvie,  Laura 
Westport,  CT 

McGuiness,  Nancy 
New  York,  NY 

McIntosh,  Mark 
Palatine,  IL 

McIntyre,  Michelle 
Cleveland,  OH 

McKelvey,  Kevin 
Sudbury,  MA 

Mahoney,  Robert 
Norwich,  CT 

Malamut,  Michael 
Margata,  NJ 

Malkin,  Cynthia 
Greenwich,  CT 

Mandelbaum,  Stacey 
Old  Westbury,  NY 

Manning,  Richard 
Boalsburg,  PA 

Manstein,  Joanne 
Rydal,  PA 

Maranzana,  Michael 
Hollywood,  FL 

Markley,  Andrew 
King  of  Prussia,  PA 


Marranzini,  Carlos 
Santa  Domingo,  Dom.  Rep. 

Marsh,  Lisa 
Wyckoff,  NJ 

Marston,  Erin 
Anchorage,  AK 

Martin,  Erica 
Hollywood,  CA 

Mason,  Jonathan 
Parkersburg,  WV 

Mastrolilli,  Belinda 
Santa  Domingo,  Dom.  Rep 

Matthews,  Jeffrey 
Scarsdale,  NY 

Maxham,  James 
Worcester,  VT 

Mead,  Hope 
Princeton,  NJ 

Meininger,  Claudia 
New  York,  NY 

Meiselman,  Abby 
Miami,  FL 

Melas-Kyriazi,  Constantin 
Lausanne,  Switzerland 

Meltzer,  Lorayne 
New  York,  NY 

Mendizabal,  Lorenzo 
Newton,  MA 

Merker,  Eileen 
Baltimore,  MD 

Merrill,  Polly 
Elmira,  NY 

Merritt,  Elizabeth 
Cleveland  Hts.,  OH 

Merson,  Wendy 
New  York,  NY 

Meskimen,  Jim 
Tarzana,  CA 

Metz,  Andrew 
Malverne,  NY 

Meyers,  Elizabeth 
Pt.  Edwards,  WI 

Meyers,  Jamie 
Brooklyn,  NY 

Mikhak,  Alahyar 
Kermanshah,  Iran 


Miller,  Andrew 
Portland,  OR 

Miller,  Anne 
Port  Chester,  NY 

Miller,  Marc 
Los  Angeles,  CA 

Moeller,  Rodney 
Dubuque,  IA 

Moffett,  Cassandra 
Flint,  Ml 

Mooney,  John 
Riverdale,  NY 

Mora,  Gonzalo 
Guaynabo,  Puerto  Rico 

Morgan,  Deborah 
Trenton,  NJ 

Morrissette,  Robin 
Lowell,  MA 

Morse,  Thomas 
M oorestown,  NJ 

Moses,  Jennifer 
McLean,  VA 

Moss,  Douglas 
Woodbury,  NY 

Murray,  Jennifer 
Amherst,  MA 

Nash,  Robert 
Fayetteville,  NC 

Neidorf,  Michael 
Encino,  CA 

Nelson,  Lisa 
New  York,  NY 

Neville,  Peter 
Dover,  MA 

Nies,  Betsy 
Maitland,  FL 


Nordhoff,  Grace 
Bellevue,  WA 

Nunez,  Enrique 
Barcelona,  Spain 

O'Clair,  Michael 
Briarcliff  Manor,  NY 

Oelbaum,  Andrew 
New  York,  NY 

O'Hanlon,  Michael 
Canandaigua,  NY 

Okada,  Shunichiro 
Tokyo,  Japan 

Oliver,  Coetta 
Hawthorne,  CA 

Olken,  Samuel 
Meadowbrook,  PA 

Oppenheimer,  Carol 
Mamaroneck,  NY 

Ottenberg,  Jill 
New  York,  NY 

Otto,  Judith 
Newburyport,  MA 

Pace,  Matthew 
Alpine,  NJ 

Patterson,  Donnell 
Kinston,  NC 

Pease,  David 
Anchorage,  AK 

Pease,  Rebecca 
Andover,  MA 

Pellerano,  Eduardo 
Santa  Domingo,  Dom.  Rep. 

Peoples,  Thommarrier 
Momence,  IL 

Peppe,  Vincent 
Canaan,  CT 
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Peracchio,  John 
Grosse  Pte.  Woods,  MI 

Perl,  Robert 
Short  Hills,  NJ 

Pettigrew,  Latesha 
Memphis,  TN 

Peugeot,  Thierry 
Paris,  France 

Piersawl,  Lisa 
Atlanta,  GA 

Pollock,  Robert 
Dallas,  TX 

Poole,  Scott 
Bronx,  NY 

Porter,  Otha 
East  Orange,  N] 

Portnoy,  Scott 
Metuchen,  NJ 

Poster,  Elisa 
Harrisonburg,  VA 

Pou,  Frances 
Ponce,  Puerto  Rico 

Praisser,  Joni 
Chicago,  IL 

Probst,  Stephen 
E.  Yonkers,  NY 

Pyun,  Elise 
Andover,  M A 

Quinby,  Edith 
Los  Angeles,  CA 

Rabiner,  Steven 
Great  Neck,  NY 

Rabinowitz,  Susan 
Scarsdale,  NY 

Ratner,  Steven 
Tenafly,  N] 


Rayman,  Steven 

Woodland  Hills,  CA 

Reed,  Karen 
Burlington,  MA 

Reid,  Ogden 
Purchase,  NY 

Rhodie,  Fredrika 
New  York,  NY 

Ricart,  Enrique 
Santa  Domingo,  Dom.  Rep. 

Richardson,  Bonita 
Kinston,  NC 

Riera,  Javier 
Guaynabo,  Puerto  Rico 

Ripps,  Leah 
Bayonne,  N] 

Roberson,  Sharon 
Baton  Rouge,  LA 

Rogers,  John 
New  Canaan,  CT 

Roman,  Ellen 
Edison,  NJ 

Ros,  Carlos 

Santa  Domingo,  Dom.  Rep. 

Rosenbaum,  Joel 
New  York,  NY 

Rosenberg,  Elizabeth 
Dallas,  TX 

Rosenstein,  Diane 
Beverly  Hills,  CA 

Rosenthal,  Cathy 
Bayonne,  N] 

Rosenthal,  Joel 
Marblehead,  MA 

Rosenthal,  Judith 
White  Plains,  NY 

Rosenthal,  Karen 
New  York,  NY 

Ross,  Ricky 
Woodbury,  NY 

Ross,  Matthew 
Anaheim,  CA 

Rothe,  Anneliese 
Santa  Domingo,  Dom.  Rep. 

Rubin,  David 
New  York,  NY 


Rubin,  Jessica 
Wilmington,  DE 

Ruiz,  Jose 
New  York,  NY 

Russell,  Elsa 
Los  Angeles,  CA 

Russell,  Mary 
St.  Johnsbury,  VT 

Ryu,  Roy 
Tokyo,  Japan 

Sablosky,  Thomas 
Cheltenham,  PA 

Sabot,  Jay 
Roslyn,  NY 

Savin,  Jody 

Woodbridge,  CT 

Scalettar,  Lydia 
Rockville,  MD 

Schachter,  Beth 
Pittsburgh,  PA 

Scharfstein,  David 
Brooklyn,  NY 

Schiff,  David 
Scarsdale,  NY 

Schindler,  David 
Great  Neck,  NY 

Schlein,  Kathy 
Short  Hills,  NJ 

Schlesinger,  David 
New  London,  CT 

Schmelzer,  Anne 
New  York,  NY 

Schneck,  Jennifer 
Croton-on-Hudson,  NY 

Schoeller,  Margaret 
Minneapolis,  MN 


Schorr,  Ellen 
Larchmont,  NY 

Schottenstein,  Eric 
Columbus,  OH 

Schulman,  Amy 
New  York,  NY 

Schwartz,  Nancy 
Bayside,  NY 

Secor,  Richard 
Wilmington,  DE 

Segal,  Peggy 
New  York,  NY 

Seiden,  Mark 
Smithtown,  NY 

Semler,  Jill 
Portland,  OR 

Severin,  Elizabeth 
Lawrence,  MA 

Sherman,  Pamela 
Stamford,  CT 

Shin,  Richard 
Montebello,  CA 

Shufro,  Carol 
Westport,  CT 

Shutt,  Barbara 
Harvard,  MA 

Siegel,  James 
N.  Miami  Beach,  FL 

Siegel,  Laurie 
Huntington,  NY 

Silberberg,  Mark 
Merrick,  NY 

Silberstein,  John 
New  York,  NY 

Siliciano,  Margaret 
Elmira,  NY 
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Silverman,  Jeffrey 
Miami  Beach,  FL 

Silverman,  Lauren 
Tenafly,  NJ 

Silverstein,  Mark 
Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ 

Simoes,  Wayne 
Amherst,  NH 

Simotas,  Alex 
Alpine,  NJ 

Sims,  David 
Altadena,  CA 

Singer,  Cheryl 
Short  Hills,  NJ 

Sirota,  Mark 
Brooklyn,  NY 

Sita,  Larry 
Del  City,  OK 

Skeldon,  Sabrina 
Dallas,  TX 

Slote,  Ellen 
Tenafly,  NJ 

Small,  James 
Bethesda,  MD 

Smith,  Mark 
Falls  Church,  VA 

Smith,  Robert 
Westover,  MD 

Snyder,  Peter 
Rye,  NY 

Soble,  Jackie 
Beverly  Hills,  CA 

Solhjoo,  Bita 
Tehran,  Iran 

Solnick,  Steven 
Jersey  City,  NJ 


Soloway,  Edward 
West  Orange,  NJ 

Spanbock,  David 
Englewood,  NJ 

Spangenberg,  Karin 
Vaud,  Switzerland 

Spangenberg,  Philipp 
Vaud,  Switzerland 

Spivak,  Melissa 
South  Yarmouth,  MA 

Stands,  Elvis 
Wood,  SD 

Stauffer,  Karen 
Greenwich,  CT 

Stein,  Rona 
Howard  Beach,  NY 

Steiner,  Douglas 
So.  Orange,  NJ 

Steinhardt,  Norma 
Bad  Axe,  MI 

Steinhart,  Frederic 
Springfie.d,  NJ 

Storey,  William 
Dover,  MA 

Straus,  David 
New  Paltz,  NY 

Straus,  James 
White  Plains,  NY 

Streisand,  Jennifer 
Great  Neck,  NY 

Streitfeld,  David 
Stamford,  CT 

Strulowitz,  Eric 
Springfield,  NJ 

Suk,  Susan 
Titusville,  PA 


Sullivan,  Jill 
Concord,  NH 

Sutton,  Laddeus 
Kinston,  NC 

Sutton,  Thaddeus 
Kinston,  NC 

Tahbaz,  Hedayat 
Cheshire,  CT 

Takai,  Ryosuke 
Chiba-hen,  Japan 

Tan,  Wing 
Singapore 

Tanner,  James 
Scarsdale,  NY 

Tatelbaum,  Josef 
N.  Dartmouth,  MA 

Teiger,  Douglas 
S.  Orange,  NJ 

Terry,  Bruce 
Saco,  ME 

Tesler,  Wendy 
Fayetteville,  NC 

Thomas,  Janis 
St.  Louis,  MO 

Thompson,  Lewis 
St.  Joseph,  MO 

Thomson,  Todd 
Reston,  VA 

Tijanich,  Ranko 
Cleveland,  OH 

Topkis,  Maggie 
New  York,  NY 

Torres,  Antonia 
New  York,  NY 

Tripp,  Karen 
Edison,  NJ 


Tsao,  Jennie 
Hawthorne,  CA 

Tung,  Elaine 
Rye,  NY 

Tymann,  Daniel 
By  field,  MA 

Tyndall,  Tara 
Goldens  Bridge,  NY 

Ulin,  Daniel 
W.  Newton,  MA 

Van  Daalen,  Anthony 
Geneva,  Switzerland 

Vetstein,  Nancy 
W.  Newton,  MA 

Vladimir,  Andrea 
New  York,  NY 

Vollmayer,  Karen 
San  Francisco,  CA 

Wadsworth,  Dexter 
Staten  Island,  NY 

Waldheim,  Lisa 
Mequon,  WI 

Walk,  William 
Fort  Devens,  MA 

Wank,  Daniel 
Great  Neck,  NY 

Waltman,  Jonathan 
Tenafly,  NJ 

Wasserman,  Emily 
Larchmont,  NY 

Washington,  Stuart 
Maplewood,  NJ 

Wegner,  Simon 
Providence,  RI 

Weiner,  Cynthia 
Beverly  Hills,  CA 


Weiner,  Roberta 
Newton  Centre,  MA 

Weinstein,  Cindy 
Verona,  NJ 

Weinstein,  Tina 
£.  Williaston,  LI,  NY 

Weinstock,  Mark 
Great  Neck,  NY 

Weiss,  Jacqueline 
Woodmere,  NY 

Weiss,  Patricia 
Staten  Island,  NY 

Weisser,  Elizabeth 
E.  Williston,  NY 

Welliver,  Heather 
State  College,  PA 

Wellnitz,  Anthony 
Kirkland,  WA 

West,  Katherine 
Appleton,  WI 

West,  Miles 
Closter,  NJ 

Whalen,  Anthony 
New  York,  NY 

Wheelwright,  Alice 
Santa  Barbara,  CA 

White,  Adrienne 
Mequon,  WI 

White,  Deborah 
Chevy  Chase,  MD 

White,  Elizabeth 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N] 

Whiting,  Regina 
Memphis,  TN 

Wiener,  Joan 
Miami,  FL 


Wiesenthal,  Caroline 
Harrison,  NY 

Willims,  Pierce 
Cordele,  GA 

Winfield,  Billy 
Memphis,  TN 

Wing,  Mary 
Gainesville,  FL 

Wirth,  Toby 
Metuchen,  NJ 

Witwer,  George 
Kendallville,  IN 

Wohlford,  Dana 
Escondido,  CA 

Wohlforth,  Evans 
Anchorage,  AK 

Wolfe,  Evan 
Lauderhill,  FL 

Wolfe,  Stacey 
Lauderhill,  FL 

Woo,  Barbara 
Lincoln,  MA 

Yanowitz,  Carol 
Sharon,  PA 


Yendo,  Masahiko 
Tokyo,  Japan 

Yendo,  Yoshihiko 
Tokyo,  Japan 

Zales,  Steven 
Greenwich,  CT 

Zarour,  Jose 
Port-au-Prince,  Haiti 

Zeder,  Stacy 
Andover,  MA 

Zeltner,  Missy 
Margate,  NJ 

Zerin,  Todd 
Sherman  Oaks,  CA 

Zimmerman,  Lori 
Sands  Point,  NY 

Zinke,  Alexander 
Briar  cliff  Manor,  NY 

Zinman,  Richard 
New  York,  NY 

Zodikoff,  Andrew 
W.  Caldwell,  NJ 

Zucker,  Ilene 
Roslyn,  NY 
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The  Faculty  1976 


Antal,  James,  M.A.R. 
Philosophy,  H.C. 

Apgar,  Charles,  M.A.T. 
Physics 

Apgar,  Pamela,  B.A. 
Housecounselor 

Bellizia,  Frank,  M.A. 
English 

Bensley,  Audrey 
Ceramics 

Bensley,  Gordon,  B.A. 
Photography 

Benson,  Peter,  M.A.L.S. 
Biology 

Bloodgood,  Sally,  B.S. 
Ceramics 

Boyd,  Richard,  M.A. 
Philosophy,  He. 

Bunnell,  Kate,  B.A. 
Admin.  Assist.,  He. 

Bunnell,  James,  M.A. 
Director 

Cameron,  John  M.A. 
English,  He. 

Clauss,  Sidonie,  B.A. 
English 

Clauss,  Thomas,  B.A. 
English,  He. 

Clay,  Jack,  B.A. 

Music,  He. 

Collins,  Patricia,  B.A. 
Housecounselor 

Collins,  Patrick,  B.A. 

Art 

Combs,  Milton,  M.A. 
Psychology 

Cone,  Thomas,  M.A.T. 
Biology 

Couch,  James,  M.A. 
Spanish 

Coulthard,  Alfred,  S.B. 
Activity  Director 

Crabtree,  Douglas,  Ph.D. 
Mathematics 


Crowley,  Carolyn,  B.A. 

English  as  a  Second  Language, 
He. 

Daniels,  William,  M.A.L.S. 
Mathematics 

Davis,  Julie 
TA  in  Biology 

Day,  John,  M.A. 

History,  He. 

DeNagy,  Tracy,  B.A. 

Trips  Director 

Donovan,  Mary,  B.A. 

Law,  He. 

Drake,  Sherman,  M.Ed. 
Mathematics 

Dufour,  Ron,  M.A. 

History 

Fain,  Eleanore,  B.A. 

English  as  a  Second  Language, 
He. 

Ford,  Margaret,  M.S. 

English,  He. 

Frank,  Barbara 
TA  in  Philosophy 

Fruendlich,  Douglas,  M.Ed. 
Music 

Herbst,  Lynn,  M.A. 

French 

Herbst,  Sally  Champlin,  A.B. 
Housecounselor 

Hill,  Elsa,  M.A.T. 

English,  He. 

Hobausz,  Aloysisus,  S.B. 

Audio  Visual  Director 
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Hursty,  Cynthia,  M.A. 
Calligraphy 

Hursty,  David,  M.A. 

History 

Irish,  Carol,  Ph.D. 

English,  He. 

Jaffe,  Penny,  B.A. 

TA  in  Chemistry 

Kandabarow,  Alex,  A.B. 
Russian,  He. 

Kautzman,  Barbara,  M.M. 
Music 

Koolen,  Marc,  S.B. 

Biology,  He. 

Krumpe,  Carl,  A.M. 

English,  He. 

Lamb,  Timothy,  B.A. 

TA  in  Drama 

Landesberg,  Martha,  B.A. 

Dean  of  Students 

Lane,  Robert,  M.A. 

English 

Lea,  Robert,  B.A. 

Psychology 

Light,  Susan,  B.M. 

Music 

Lopes,  Michael,  M.A. 

English,  He. 

McDonnell,  Barbara,  A.B.,  S.B. 
Librarian 

McDougal,  David,  B.A. 

TA  in  English 

McKee,  Jean,  B.A. 

Director  of  Admissions 


McMurray,  John,  M.A.T. 
Art 

McPherson,  Edward 
TA  in  Administration 

Marks,  Jack,  B.A. 
Psychology,  He. 

Marx,  Stephen,  B.A. 
English 

Metcalf,  Albion,  B.M. 
Music 

Minne,  Ronn,  Ph.D. 

Chemistry,  He. 

Morell,  Clement,  M.A. 
Mathematics 

Mulroney,  Marcia,  B.M. 
Music 

Owen,  Abigail 
TA  in  Art 

Peikin,  Linda,  M.A. 
English  as  a  Second 
Language 

Pool,  Thomas 
Manager  of  Commons 

Price,  Meredith,  M.A.T. 
English,  He. 

Richardson,  James,  M.A. 
College  Counselor,  He. 

Rogell,  Gillian,  B.M. 
Music 

Rowen,  Susan,  B.A. 
Drama 

Russell,  Lisa,  M.Ed. 
English,  He. 

Sarton,  Jay,  M.S.E. 
Astronomy 


Seaborn,  Charles,  B.S. 

TA  in  Biology 

Shulman,  Hal,  B.A. 

Biology 

Smith,  John  Charles,  Ph.D. 
English,  He. 

Snyder,  Don,  A.B. 

Admin.  Assistant 

Sorota,  Stephen,  B.S. 

Athletics 

Soule,  Frank,  M.D. 

Medical  Director 

St.  Pierre,  Jean,  M.A. 

English 

Stankiewicz,  June 
TA  in  Philosophy 

Stevens,  Alanson,  M.A. 
Russian 

Sturges,  Hale,  M.A. 

French 

Sturges,  Karen,  B.A. 
Housecounselor 

Sykes,  Elwin,  A.B. 

Dean  of  Students 

Sykes,  Rebecca,  A.B. 

Director  of  Social  Events,  He. 

Thomas,  William,  M.F.A. 
Music  Director 

Thorstensen,  Sue,  B.A. 
Archaeology,  He. 

Truxes,  Ming,  A.B. 
Housecounselor 

Truxes,  Thomas,  A.B. 
Economics 


Valentine,  Timothy 
TA  in  Drama 

Wadsworth,  Susan,  M.M. 
Music 

Wagner,  Madeline,  A.B. 
TA  in  Social  Psychology 

Watson,  Mozelle,  M.A. 
English 

Wennik,  Joseph,  M.A. 
Encounter  Director 

Wilson,  Robert,  Ph.D. 
Chemistry,  He. 


*  TA:  Teaching  Assistant 

*  He:  Housecounselor 
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The  Andover  Connection  for  1977 


The  following  students  of  the 
1976  Summer  Session  would  be 
happy  to  talk  to  anyone  in  their 
area  wishing  further  information. 


AL  Adams,  Michael 

2014  Patterson  Street 
Tuskegee  Institute,  AL  36088 

AK  Brubaker,  Heather 
2110  Otter  Street 
Anchorage,  AK  99504 

AZ  Dolph,  Cheryl 

6145  Mina  Vista 
T ucson,  AZ  84718 

CA  Hicks,  Victoria 

1558  W.  48th  Street 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90062 

Klein,  Nick 
8970  Oak  Park 
Northridge,  CA  91324 

Rosenstein,  Diane 
1211  Laurel  Way 
Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210 

Wohlford,  Dana 
P.O.  Box  382 
Escondido,  CA  92025 

CT  Harris,  Melissa 

1  Silver  Brook  Road 
Westport,  CT  06880 

Schlesinger,  David 
44  Granada  Terrace 
New  London,  CT  06320 

DE  Secor,  Richard 

4600  Weldin  Road 
Wilmington,  DE  19803 

DC  Cocke,  Jenny 

5116  Cammack  Drive 
Washington,  DC 20016 

FL  Hiers,  Peter 

506  S.W.  40th  Terrace 
Gainesville,  FL  32607 

GA  Christian,  Angela 

189  Fairburn  Road,  S.W. 
Atlanta,  GA  30331 

ID  Dorward,  David 
P.O.  Box  457 A 
Ketchum,  ID  83340 
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IL 

McIntosh,  Mark 

173  Inverway 

Palatin,  IL  60067 

NV  Convis,  Alan 

Kingston  Village 
via  Austin,  NV  89310 

RI 

Fain,  Barbara 

129  Rumstick  Road 
Barrington,  RI  02806 

IN 

Witwer,  George 

818  E.  Mott 

Kendallville,  IN  46755 

NH  Sullivan,  Jill 

24  Dunklee  Street 

Concord,  NH  03301 

SC 

Kohler,  John 

280  Heathwood  Drive 
Spartanburg,  SC  29302 

IA 

Buss,  Emily 

747  W.  Benton  Street 

Iowa  City,  IA  52240 

NM  Flanagan,  Daniel 

137  Calle  San  Simon 

Santa  Fe,  NM  87501 

SD 

Hacker,  Gary 

P.O.  Box  24 

Rosebud,  SD  57570 

KY 

Evans,  Joseph 

2521  Hale  Avenue 

Louisville,  KY  40210 

NJ  Malamut,  Michael 

14  South  Rumson  Avenue 
Margate,  NJ  08402 

TN 

Dreifus,  Emily 

4827  Princeton  Road 
Memphis,  TN  38117 

LA 

Bernstein,  Barbara 

5705  St.  Charles  Avenue 

New  Orleans,  LA  70115 

Washington,  Stuart 

21  Lewis  Drive 

Maplewood,  NJ  07040 

TX 

Rosenberg,  Betsy 

6338  Desco  Drive 

Dallas,  TX  75225 

Lefkowitz,  Henry 

4607  Norway  Drive 

Shreveport,  LA  71105 

NY  McGuinness,  Nancy 

22  East  8th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10003 

VT 

Russell,  Mary 

100  Main  Street 

St.  Johnsbury,  VT  05819 

ME 

Gamble,  Jane 

36  Elm  Street 

Topsham,  ME  04086 

Siegel,  Laurie 

50  School  Lane 

Huntington,  NY  11743 

VA 

Thomson,  Todd 

11411  Purple  Beech 

Reston,  VA  22091 

MD  Merker,  Eileen 

6711  Chokeberry  Road 
Baltimore,  MD  21209 

NC  Huffstetler,  Wanda 

Route  3,  202  Kirvin  Court 
Knightdale,  NC  27545 

WA 

Wellnitz,  Anthony 

12912  76th  N.E. 

Kirkland, ,WA  98033 

MA 

Morrissette,  Robin 

76  Beaulieu  Street 

Lowell,  MA  01850 

Patterson,  Donnell 

422  East  Bright 

Kinston,  NC  28501 

WV 

Mason,  Jonathan 

43  Lake  Drive 

Parkersburg,  WV 26101 

MI 

Davidson,  Jessica 

1084  Brookwood 

Birmingham,  MI  48009 

OH  Kim,  Grace 

568  Laughbaum  Drive 

Gabon,  OH  44833 

WI 

West,  Katherine 

921  E.  Hancock  Street 
Appleton,  WI  54911 

Peracchio,  John 

20114  Fairway  Drive 

Grosse  Pte.  Woods,  MI  48236 

OK  Sita,  Larry 

4708  Kathy  Drive 

Del  City,  OK  73115 

FO 

Riera,  Javier 

Dora  Soler  D-21  Villa  Lissette 
Guaynabo,  Puerto  Rico  00657 

MN  Brebner,  Bartlet 

16315  Ninth  Avenue  N. 
Wayzata,  MN  55391 

OR  Semler,  Jill 

6215  S.W.  Hamilton  Street 
Portland,  OR  97221 

Beaubien,  Nanon 

37  Surrey  Garden 

Westmount,  Quebec  H3Y1N5 

MS 

Emmich,  Katherine 

Route  3,  Box  148 

Vicksburg,  MS  39180 

PA  Markley,  Andrew 

422  Old  Fort  Road 

King  of  Prussia,  PA  19406 

MO  Thomas,  Janis 

4049  W.  Pine,  No.  202 

St.  Louis,  MO  63108 

Goppelt,  Edmund 

Exeter  Road 

Haverford,  PA  19041 
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INDEX  TO  BUILDINGS 

Abbey  House* 

Abbot  Hall  (Art) 

Adams  Hall* 

Addison  Art  Gallery 
Alumni  House 
America  House* 

Andover  Cottage* 

Andover  Inn 
Arts  Center 
Bancroft  Hall* 

Bartlett  Hall* 

Benner  House  (Snack  Bar) 

Bishop  Hall* 

Borden  and  Memorial  Gymnasium 
Bulfinch  Hall  (English) 

Carter  House* 

Case  Memorial  Cage 
Chapin  House* 

Churchill  House* 

Clement  House* 

Cochran  Chapel 
Commons  (Dining  Hall) 

Cooley  House 
Day  Hall* 

Double  Brick  House* 

Draper  Cottage* 

Draper  Hall* 

Eaton  Cottage* 

Elbridge  Stuart  House* 
Engineering  Building 
Evans  Hall  (Science) 

Flagg  House* 

Foxcroft  Hall* 

French  Hall* 

French  House* 

Frost  House* 

Fuess  House* 

G.E.  Abbot  Gymnasium 
George  Washington  Hall 
Graham  House  (Psychology) 
Graves  Hall  (Music) 

Hall  House* 

Hardy  House  (Admissions  Office) 
Isham  Infirmary 
Johnson  Hall* 

Junior  House* 


47  McKeen  Building 

48  Memorial  Bell  Tower 

49  Morse  Hall  (Mathematics) 

50  Morton  House  (Alumnae) 

51  Nathan  Hale  House* 

52  Newman  House* 

53  Newton-Hinman  House* 

54  Nineteen  Twenty-four  House* 

55  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library 

56  Park  House* 

57  Paul  Revere  Hall* 

58  Peabody  House 

59  Pearson  Hall  (Classics) 

60  Pease  House* 

61  Pemberton  Cottage* 

62  Phelps  House* 

63  Power  Plant 

64  R.S.  Peabody  Foundation  and 
Archaeological  Museum 

65  Rockwell  Hall* 

66  Samaritan  House 

67  Samuel  Phillips  Hall 

68  Sherman  House* 

69  Smith  House* 

70  Stearns  House* 

71  Stevens  House* 

72  Stimson  House* 

73  Stott  Cottage 

74  Stowe  House* 

75  Stuart  House 

76  Summer  Smith  Memorial  Hockey  Rink 

77  Sunset  Lodge* 

78  Taylor  Hall* 

79  Tucker  House* 

80  Williams  Hall* 

*Dormitory 
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TRAVELING  TO  ANDOVER 


The  Trombly  Motor  Coach 
Service  runs  buses  to  Andover 
from  the  Continental  Trailways 
Bus  Terminal,  10  Park  Square, 
Boston.  At  the  time  this  catalog 
went  to  press,  buses  ran 
approximately  every  hour, 

7 :30  a.m.-ll  :00  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Saturday,  and  from 
10:30  a.m.  to  11 :00  p.m.  on 
Sunday.  Visitors  should  call  the 
bus  terminal  in  Boston, 
482-6620,  for  up-to-date 
information. 

If  traveling  by  car  from  Boston, 
take  Route  93  north  for  about 
19  miles.  Take  Exit  15,  then  turn 
right  (east)  on  Route  125  for 
2  miles.  Turn  right  onto  Route 
28  and  go  north  about  4  miles  to 
the  Andover  campus. 

If  driving  from  Logan  Airport, 
go  through  the  Sumner  Tunnel 
and  follow  Route  93  north  signs. 


Inns  and  Motels  in  the  Area 

Andover  Inn 

Chapel  Avenue,  Andover 

Telephone  475-5903 

Sheraton  Rolling  Green  Motor  Inn 
Lowell  Street,  Andover 
Telephone  475-5400 

Merrimack  Valley  Motor  Inn 
Route  125,  Chickering  Rd., 

No.  Andover 
Telephone  688-1851 
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INDEX 


Index  of 
Major  Courses 


ART  AND  FILM,  19 
Advanced  Photography 
Masters  of  the  American  Film 
Studio  Art 
DRAMATICS,  20 
Play  Production  Workshop 
ENGLISH,  21-25 
Competence  in  Reading 
and  Writing 
Creative  Writing 
Developmental  Reading 
English  as  a  Second  Language 
The  Enjoyment  and  Control  of 
Language 

Modern  European  and  American 
Fiction 

Masters  of  American  Literature 
American  Journeys 
Thoreau  ", .  .  he  hears 
a  different  drummer." 

Growing  up  in  America 
The  Literature  of  Identity 
and  Assimilation 

HISTORY,  ECONOMICS,  AND 
POLITICS,  26-28 
The  Rise  and  Fall  of 

the  American  Presidency 
Modern  European  History 
The  Indian  in  American  History 
Africa  in  Turmoil 
An  Intrduction  to  Economics 
Colonial  History  and  the 
American  Revolution 
Archaeology  and  Anthropology 
LANGUAGES,  29 
Elementary  Chinese 
Elementary  Russian 
Intermediate  and  Advanced 
French  or  Spanish 
MATHEMATICS,  30 
Calculus 

Computer  Programming 
Geometry 


PHILOSOPHY,  PSYCHOLOGY, 
AND  RELIGION,  31-33 
Existentialism  and  Philosophy 
Languages  of  the  Self 
Law  and  Moralilty 
Social  Psychology 
Psychology:  An  Introduction 
SCIENCE,  34-37 
Topics  in  Advanced  Biology 
Advanced  Experimental 
Chemistry 
Animal  Behavior 
Chemistry  for  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Intensive  Beginning  Chemistry 
Introduction  to  Modern 
Astronomy 

Ecology,  Laboratory  and  Field 
Oceanography  and  Marine 
Biology 

Introductory  Physics 
Reproductive  Biology 


Index  of 
Minor  Courses 


ART,  39 
Art  History 
Art  Studio 
Calligraphy 
Ceramics 
Photography 
Performing  Arts  Tutorial 

ENGLISH,  40-41 
Basic  Exposition 
Journal  Writing 
Newspaper  Writing 
Research  Paper 
Contemporary  Literature 
Etymology  and  Semantics 
Poems:  An  Introduction  to 
Reading  Poetry 
Informal  American  Humor 


HISTORY,  42-43 
International  Relations 
The  Cold  War:  A  Problem  in 
American  History 
The  Arab-Israeli  Conflict 
Topics  in  American  Economic 
History 

LANGUAGE,  44 
Conversational  Chinese 
Conversational  Russian 
Conversational  Spanish 
Intensive  French  Conversation 
and  Phonetics 
MATHEMATICS,  45 
Algebra  Review 
Computer 

Intermediate  Algebra 
Trigonometry 
MUSIC,  46 
Chorus 

Instrument  Making  and 
American  Folk  Music 
Symphony  Orchestra 
Music  Lessons 
PHILOSOPHY  AND 
PSYCHOLOGY,  47 
Great  Philosophers 
Social  Psychology 
Contemporary  Philosophies 
of  Man 

The  Life  and  Work  of 
SigmundFreud 

SCIENCE,  48-50 
Advanced  Labs  in  Biology 
Anthropology 

The  How  and  Why  of  Biology 
Introduction  to  Electronics 
Introduction  to  Zoology 
Science  Fiction,  Science 
and  Society 


General  Index 

Academic  Credit,  11 
Academic  Requirements,  10 
Activities,  14 
Admissions,  8 


GENERAL  INDEX  (CONT.) 


Alumni  Representatives,  68 
Andover,  History  of,  5 
Art  Gallery,  5 

Arts  and  Communications  Center,  5 

Athletics,  14 

Campus,  Map  of,  70 

Chamber  Music  Program,  7,  53-55 

College  Counseling,  15 

Daily  Schedule,  12 

Discipline,  12 

Dormitory  Life,  11 

Drawing  Accounts,  9 

Dress,  17 

Encounter,  15 

English  as  a  Second  Language 
(See  Index  of  Major  Courses) 
Faculty  and  Administration,  66 
Fees  and  Expenses,  9 
Financial  Aid,  9 
Homework,  13 

Library,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  5 
Medical  care,  16 

Music  Program,  Chamber,  7,  53-55 

Music,  private  instruction,  46 

Newspaper,  student,  40 

Off-Campus  Excuses,  17 

Phillips  Academy,  History  of,  5 

Religious  Services,  17 

Scholarships,  9 

Students,  1976,  57 

Trips  and  Tours,  15 

Tuition,  9 

Work  Program,  17 


The  Andover  Summer  Session,  in  accordance  with  Phillips  Academy  policy, 
admits  students  of  any  sex,  race,  color,  national  and  ethnic  origin  to  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  programs,  and  activities  generally  accorded  or  made  available 
to  students  at  the  school.  It  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex,  race,  color, 
national  and  ethnic  origin  in  administration  of  its  educational  policies, 
admissions  policies,  scholarship  and  loan  programs,  and  athletic  and  other 
school-administered  programs. 


Photographs  by  J.M.  Snyder 
with  Assistants  Edward  Eich 
and  Christopher  Thorpe 

Design  by  Ann  M. Parks 
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FILLED  OUT  BY  APPLICANT 
AND  SIGNED  BY  PARENT 

The  Andover  Summer  Session 

Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts  01810 


ENTRANCE  APPLICATION 


FORM  1 


PLEASE  PRINT 

1.  Name - Sex _ Age  in  June _ 

Last  First  Middle 

2.  Home  Address - - - 

Street  and  Number  City  State  Zip  Code 

3.  If  you  have  applied  to  the  coming  Winter  Session,  please  check  here . 

(If  so,  return  only  the  Entrance  Application  with  the  $5.00  fee.) 

4.  If  you  are  a  former  Summer  Session  student,  please  check  here  ..  .  □  What  year? - 

(Please  note  last  statement  in  catalog  under  Admissions.) 

5.  Parents'  Names  or  Guardian _ Home  Phone  i  1 _ 

Area  Number 


□ 


6.  Present  school 


Office  Phone 
Grade _ 


7.  Refer  to  “Academic  Requirements"  in  the  catalog  for  guidance  in  choosing  your  courses.  The  course  load 
for  each  student  is  18  hours  of  class  work  a  week  which  is  fulfilled  by  taking  either  a  12  hour  major  course 
and  a  6  hour  minor  or  by  taking  one  18  hour  course.  (Note:  Chamber  Music  students  take  an  all  music 
program  and  do  not  take  majors  and  minors.)  List  your  choices  in  order  of  preference. 

MAJOR  COURSE  CHOICES  MINOR  COURSE  CHOICES 


1st . 
2nd 
3rd 


1st. 

2nd 

3rd 


4  th _ 4th - — — 

Chamber  Music  Program  students  please  check  here _ 

8.  If  you  are  a  music  student,  applying  for  the  Chamber  Music  Program  or  for  the  minor  course  in  “Chorus" 
or  “Symphony  Orchestra,"  what  instrument  do  you  play?  How  many  years?  What  range  do  you  sing? 


YES 


NO 


9.  Do  you  require  financial  aid  from  the  Summer  Session? . .  . 

(If  so,  you  MUST  mail  in  the  pink  Application  for  Financial  Aid. 

Ask  for  this  form  if  you  need  one.  The  deadline  for  scholarship  ap¬ 
plications  is  March  1  in  most  cases.) 

10.  Do  you  plan  to  be  a  day  student  (live  at  home  and  commute  to  school)?  _  _ 

11.  Do  you  have  any  relatives  who  are  graduates,  students,  former  Summer 

Session  students,  or  employees  of  the  Academy?  _  _ 

(Underline  which.  Give  name  and  relationship _ ) 


(Over) 
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12.  (Check  one)  Do  you  wish  to  be  evaluated  by  a  grade _ or  on  a  pass/fail  basis _ ? 

13.  TO  COMPLETE  YOUR  APPLICATION: 

a.  Send  the  $5.00  application  fee  with  your  Entrance  Application,  Form  1. 

b.  Request  your  school  to  send  your  latest  transcript.  This  is  important. 

c.  Request  your  guidance  counselor  to  fill  out  and  return  the  School  Report,  Form  2  (not  required  of 
Chamber  Music  students).  Applicant  should  provide  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope  for  the  counselor's 
convenience. 

d.  Request  a  teacher  to  fill  out  and  return  the  Teacher  Recommendation,  Form  3.  Applicant  should  pro¬ 
vide  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope  for  the  teacher's  convenience.  Chamber  Music  students  please  give 
Form  3  to  your  music  teacher. 

e.  Chamber  Music  students:  Send  an  audition  tape  (must  be  received  by  March  30th). 

f.  Autobiography:  Please  write  a  letter,  without  help  from  any  source,  to  introduce  yourself. 

What  did  you  do  last  summer?  What  do  you  care  about?  Tell  us  about  the  interests,  acti¬ 
vities,  or  experiences  that  you  enjoy  or  value  most;  your  family  background  or  your 
home  town;  people  or  events  that  have  particularly  influenced  your  outlook  and  goals. 

What  are  your  reasons  for  wishing  to  attend  the  Andover  Summer  Session,  or  for 
choosing  a  particular  course?  How  did  you  become  interested  in  the  Summer  Session? 

14.  Signature  of  parent  or  guardian _ Date _ 


Please  return  to:  THE  ANDOVER  SUMMER  SESSION 
Phillips  Academy 
Andover,  Mass.  01810 
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TO  THE  STUDENT: 

This  form  should  be  filled  out  by  your  guidance  counselor  and  returned,  together  with  your  latest  transcript, 
to  the  Summer  Session.  (If  your  school  has  no  guidance  counselor,  have  this  form  filled  out  by  a  teacher  who 
knows  you  well  and  ask  your  school  to  send  us  your  latest  transcript.  Applicant  should  provide  a  stamped,  ad¬ 
dressed  envelope  for  the  counselor's  convenience.) 


The  Andover  Summer  Session 

Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.  01810 

SCHOOL  REPORT 

FORM  2 


PLEASE  PRINT 

Applicant's  Name - 

Last  First  Middle 


Applicant's  Address - 

Guidance  Counselor's  Name _ 

Phillips  Academy,  founded  in  1778,  is  a  four-year  boarding  school  of  1100  boys  and  girls.  Its  rigorous  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  for  very  able  students.  The  Andover  Summer  Session,  an  integral  part  of  Phillips  Academy, 
accepts  students  from  all  sections  of  the  United  States.  The  academic  program  requires  six  to  eight  hours  each 
day,  in  class  and  in  preparation.  The  purpose  of  the  Session  is  to  offer  the  able  student  an  opportunity  to 
deepen  or  extend  his  learning  in  a  field  in  which  he  is  competent,  not  to  remedy  weaknesses  in  an  area  of  diffi¬ 
culty.  Life  in  the  Summer  Session  encourages  development  of  self-reliance  and  is  not  suited  to  those  who  need 
constant  supervision. 

Dear  Guidance  Counselor: 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  the  following  information  on  the  above  candidate: 

1.  His  or  her  latest  transcript. 

2.  All  recent  significant  achievement  and  aptitude  test  results. 

3.  If  class  is  sectioned  by  ability,  what  section  is  candidate  in? _ 


We  seek  to  create  a  pleasant,  enjoyable  summer  community  in  which  faculty  and  students  engage  in  rigorous 
and  imaginative  academic  work.  How  would  you  estimate  the  applicant's  promise  of 

(a)  success  in  the  demanding  program? 

(Over) 
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(b)  contributing  to  the  community  life  of  the  Summer  Session? 


(c)  emotional  stability  and  maturity  to  adapt  to  a  new  and  demanding  program? 


Signed _ 

Complete  School  Address 


_ School  Tel.  No. 

How  long  have  you  known  the  applicant,  and  in  what  relationship? _ 

Please  return  this  form  and  transcript  to:  THE  ANDOVER  SUMMER  SESSION 

Phillips  Academy 
Andover,  Massachusetts  01810 

Thank  you  for  your  help 
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(To  be  filled  out  by  a  current  teacher.  Applicant  should  provide  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope  for  the  teach 
er's  convenience.  Chamber  Music  students  should  have  their  music  teacher  fill  out  this  form.) 


The  Andover  Summer  Session 

Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts  01810 

TEACHER  RECOMMENDATION 

FORM  3 


(PLEASE  PRINT) 

Applicant's  Name _ _ 

Last  First  Middle 

Teacher's  Name _ 

Phillips  Academy,  founded  in  1778,  is  a  four-year  boarding  school  of  1100  boys  and  girls.  Its  rigorous  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  for  very  able  students.  The  Andover  Summer  Session,  an  integral  part  of  Phillips  Academy, 
accepts  students  from  all  sections  of  the  United  States.  The  academic  program  requires  six  to  eight  hours  each 
day,  in  class  and  in  preparation.  The  purpose  of  the  Session  is  to  offer  the  able  student  an  opportunity  to 
deepen  or  extend  his  learning  in  a  field  in  which  he  is  competent,  not  to  remedy  weaknesses  in  an  area  of  diffi¬ 
culty.  Life  in  the  Summer  Session  encourages  development  of  self-reliance  and  is  not  suited  to  those  who  need 
constant  supervision. 


Please  comment  on  the  above  applicant,  taking  into  consideration  the  kind  of  student  we  are  looking  for  as  de¬ 
scribed  above.  The  Admissions  Committee  thanks  you  for  your  assistance. 

1.  Character 


2.  Personality 


3.  Student's  academic  achievement  (Musical  ability  and  experience  for  Chamber  Music  applicants.) 


(Over) 


4.  We  seek  to  create  a  pleasant,  enjoyable  summer  community  in  which  faculty  and  students  engage  in  rigor¬ 
ous  and  imaginative  academic  work.  How  would  you  estimate  the  applicant's  promise  of 


(a)  success  in  the  demanding  academic  program? 


(b)  contributing  to  the  community  life  of  the  Summer  Session? 


(c)  emotional  stability  and  maturity  to  adapt  to  a  new  and  demanding  program? 


Signed _ Subject  taught 

School  Address _ 


School  Tel.  No. 


How  long  have  you  known  the  applicant,  and  in  what  relationship?. 


Please  return  to:  THE  ANDOVER  SUMMER  SESSION 
Phillips  Academy 
Andover,  Mass.  01810 
Thank  you  for  your  help 
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Phillips  Academy 
Andover,  Massachusetts 


